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ADVERTISEMENT. 



TH E Reader will eafily perceive from feve- 
ral illuftrations, and other particulars in 
the following flieets, that they were intended ori- 
ginally for YOUNG Hearers ; to whom, (as is inti- 
mated in the Title Page) they were at iirft addreiled 
in another form merely to fulfill the duties of an 
Academical Office, and without intention of far- 
ther publication. 

If they are now fubmitted to the cenfure of the 
world, it is not from any ambition of appearing in a 
Conteft with a Writer of diftinguiihed Eminence ; 
but principally from a deference to their Opinions, 
who thought that the liberties taken with fuch a 
Character, and the examination of his Opinions 
ftiould be ftridly fublk : and that to confine them 
to a fmall obfcure Circle, might appear equally 
difingenuous, with fecret and clandeftine Cenfure, 
in Common Life. 




in 



INTRODUCTION. 



ELOQUENCE, Style, Composition, and 
fuch like, have already been fo ftequendjr 
and fo fully treated by various writers, that 
it feems fcarccly juftifiable to refume them, but on 
ibme occaiion, or for fomc purpofe of confe- 
quence. Nor can I plead any apology for the 
critical difcuflions in the following flieets, but that 
they are connefled with a fubjeft of real moment : 
I mean an objeflion which the enemies of our holy 
religion have made to the Apoftolical writings, 
which indeed hath oftentimes received anfwers 
a fuffi- 



a I N T R O D ^'fc T I O N. 

fufficiently fatisfadiory, but, like others, liath as 
often been repeated. 

Tlie objeftion is thus ftated by a learned perfon, 

who is faid to lend the libertine ihefe arms. 7; 

" We rtiould naturally expeft to find an infpired 
" language to be fuch as is worthy of God, that is, 
" pure, clear, noble, and affecting, even beyond 
" the force of common fpeech, fince nothing can 
" come from God, but what is perfcdl in it's 
" kind : In fliort, the purity of Plato, and the 
" eloquence of Cicero. Now, if we try the 
<' Apoftolic language by this rule, we ihall be fo 
" far from afcribing it to God, that we fhaI^ 
" fcarce think it worthy of man, that is, of the 
" liberal and polite, it being utterly rude and 
" barbarous, and abounding with every fault 
" that can poffibly deform a language." [Dr. 

MiDDLETON. 

The Lord Bifliop of Gloucestek, in his late 
treatife on the Doctrine of Grace, haih conil- 
dered this obje<5lion at large ; and, in his reply, 
feems to have difplayed that bold oppofition to 
the general opinions of mankind, by which his 

learned 
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^^^V INTRODUCTION. 




^H learned labours are diftinguidied. The fubftance 
^^H of his anfwer is here coUeSed with all the care 




^^^ and caution in my power. 




^^^^^m His Lordihip obferves, that the objedion is 
^^^^^ founded on two propofitions, neither of them 




^^^ true *. One is, that 

^^^^^P " An Infpired Language mufl be a language 
^^^^^ " of perfed Eloquence." 


• Doc- 
trine OF 
Grace, 
E.I. C.S. 
p. 41. 


^^^ The other, that 




^^B " Eloquence is fomething congenial and edka- 
^^B " tial to human fpeech." 




^^B To the firft he anfwers, by what he juftly calls 




^^B it bold to affirm f, That " the rudenefs and bar- 


t Ibii 


^^B " baroufnefs of the Apoftolical Style, even tho' 
^^B " as great as the moft exaggerated Accounts 


<■ 


^H " would perfuade us to believe, is fo far from 




^1 " proving fuch language not divinely infpired, 
^H " that it is one certain mark of this original." 




^^B To the fecond he replies, by affirming that 
^^ft " § Eloquence is no effential part or quality, but 
^^H ~^ " merely an accidental abufe of human fpeech. 


§C.,.p. |. 
52- 


^H " That 
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t P. 56, 57- 
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" II That it is a mode of communication which 
" changes with the changing climates of the earth. 
" That it's conilituent parts are arbitrary, cafual, 
" and capricious. That, among all the different 
" kinds or fpecies of compofition which have 
** been adopted by different people, * any one 
" may, by being thus adopted and imitated, be- 
" come as real and fubftantial a pattern of Elo- 
" quence as any other whatfoever. -f- That if the 
** Apoftolical writers had adhered to any one of 
*' thefe various patterns, it might ftill have been 
" objefled that they had not chofen feme one of 
" many others, all equal in their intriniic value. 
*' That none of them, however, could have been 
'* adopted, becaufe J Eloquence, even when it 
" extends only to the more general principles com- 
" mon to all languages, is nothing riiore than a 
" perfuafivc turn given to the elocution to fupply 
" that inward, that confcious perfuaiion fo ne- 
*' ceffary to gain a fair hearing : and that the efici 
" of eloquence, is to ftifle reafon, and inflame 
" the paffions." 




There is no diftiflion more frequently obferved 
by thofc who write or ijieak of compofition, than 

that 
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that between real, genuine Eloquence, and the 
afFefted ornament and artifice of Rhetoricians. 
And, at firft view, it v/as natural to fuppofe, that 
the cenfure of the learned Prelate was confined to • 
thefe latter, and that by the term Eloquence, he 
underftood no more than thefe. But as the objec- 
tion to the Apoftolic writings is founded on the 
fuppofition that there is fomething of real and <»- 
trinfic excellence, fomething naturally forcible, 
conciliating, and affefting, in certain modes of 
elocution ; his Lordfliip's attack rauft have been 
diredlly pointed againft this fuppofition. And as 
the objedlors affect to require real and genuine 
eloquence in the infpired writers, it would be pre- 
fumption to fuppofe tliat their able and judicious 
antagonift thought he had effeftually filenced their 
rafh cenfures, by proving that Rhetorical artijice (a 
thing totally dificrent from the former, and by no 
means acknowledged as an excellence) was incoa- 
fifient with the genius of the Golpel. 

Befides, his Lordfliip fecnis to have fufSciently 
explained his own meaning, by extending his cen- 
fure to every thing in fpeech, which exceeds the 
flridt hoMii^i* oi cUarnefs and precijton \ every 'P. 57, 58. 
thing which deviates from Metaphyfical or Logical 
accuracy, 

I pre- 
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I prefume, therefore, that I have fairly and re- 
gularly proceeded in the following examination 
of his LordQitp's Sentiments, firft, by confidering 
Eloquence in it's general acceptation, as including 
all thofe forms of Jpeech ufually called tropical or 
jiguratiiye-, thofe modes of addrefs which are prin- 
cipally intended to influence and perfuade, by ex- 
citing paflion or emotion ; and by enquiring whe- 
ther thefe be not congenial to language ; whether 
they be meerly the abufes, or neceffary and effential 
parts of human fpeeeh ; and whether their natural 
power and tendency be to deceive and betray. 

Secondly, by proceeding to a more artificial view 
of Eloquence, as a compound of feveral qualities, 
according to the divifion of the learned Prelate, 
and of other eminent Critics. And here we are 
to enquire whether thefe feveral qualities in their 
nature and principles, be really vague, arbitrary, 
fantaftical, and capricious. 



Hence we fliall be led (in the laft place) to the 
confideration of that more important qucftion, 
** Whether an infpired Language muft be a Ian- 

" gu^g^ °f pcrfcfl: Eloquence." And when the 

facrcd writings are defended upon principles ac- 
knowledged 
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knowledged to be paradoxical, fliould thefe prin- 
ciples appear the leaft defeftive in point of evi- 
dence ; fliould they only prove obvioufly liable to 
be mifconceived or mifapplied ; it may be no 
ufelefs attempt to (hew that they are not necejfary : 
and that the manner in which the truths of Chrif- 
tianity have been conveyed, can be defended againft 
the cavils of infidelity, without any hardy oppofi- 
tion to the general fenfe of Mankind. 
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DISSERTATION 

ON THE 

PRINCIPLES. 

o V 

E L O QJJ E N C E, &c. 

CHAP. I. 



SHE great author of our being haih Co con- 

ftituted this human frame, that our it;n- 

fitive faculties are fcarcely ever employed 

■without fome degree of emotion, fomc 

fpecies of pleafure or pain, fome afFeftion 

or paffion. In our infant days, before 

words arc learned, or the organs formed to utter articulate 

founds, we obferve ftrong natural figns of fuch emotion in 

the looks and voice. As we advance in life, and examine the 'j 

B obje^s I 




objcils of fenfc with greater accuracy, when we are enabled 
to compare them, and to perceive their beauty, their grandeur, 
or other like ideas, delight and wonder are their neceflary 
• attendants ; and fuch forcible imprelfions are inftantly, and 
inftindtively communicated to the voice and language. 

So that the language of man in a folitary {late, before it 
was directed to inform and perfuade his fellow- creatures, 
muftjiavc l>een in fome degree vehement and animated, the 
effiifions of a mind not in the torpid ftate c^ indifference, but 
moved and agitated by all the objeifts which furrounded him, 
and oftentimes eager to exprefs it's afFedions. Accordingfy 
the great Englifh Poet, when he defcribes our firft parent 
juft created, and furveying the magnificence of that theatre it> 
which he was placed, makes him break out into the follow- 
ing eloquent addrefs, as the natural exprelfion of his rap- 
ture. 

Thou Sun ! fair light ! 

And thou enlighten'd Earth, fo frefli and gay ! 

Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains \ 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures ! tell. 

Tell, if ye faw, how came I thus ? how here ? 

Notofmyfelf: by fame great maker, then. 

In goodnefs and in pow'r preeminent. 

Tell me how may I know him, how adore. 

From whom J have that thus I move and live. 

And feel that I am happier than I know. Milton. 

The exercife and improvement of reafon, whatever effe(5l 
it may have in regulating and dire(fting the paffions, neither ' 
feeks nor tends to fupprcfs them. Every acceffion of know- 
ledge is in itfclf plcafing and affciUng. Even Mathematical 

truths 



truths, which have the leaft mtercourfe with human paf- 
fions, are not received with cold indifference : when con- 
fidered as purely Jpeculative, without any attention to their 
ufe or application, we are delighted with them ; nay fomc- 
times even tranlported by what metaphylical Critics call the 
beauty of Tixorem. 

And if truths meerly fpeculative have fuch an effeft upon 
the mind, much lefs can thofe be received with lifelefs in- 1 
difference, which have an obvious conneiftion with our in- 
tereft and happinefs. Informations of this kind, whether 
from fenfe or reafon, are ever attended with joy, pleafure, 
fear, hope, defire, or averfion ; and thefe are paffions which 
cannot be fuppreffed : they agitate our whole frame, and 
break out involuntarily in our looks, our voice, and lan- 
guage. 

That intercourfe with mankind, in which we are engaged, 
calls fordi another tribe of paffions and affections, as anger, 
indignation, benevolence, fympathy, and all thofe numerous 
emotions which are excited by the appearance of aimable or 
odious qualities in our fellow-creatures, by the occupations, 
interefts and coniefts of focial life. We know from general 
and uniform experience, nay we feel that thcfe naturally and 
unavoidably produce an elevation or vehemence of ipeech, or 
a tender and melancholy flow of words, or a diforder and 
abruptnefs of difcourfe, lively images and fimilitudes, glow- 
ing expreffions, or fome other of thofe modes which RJieto- ' 
ricians call //-o^/Vj/ and figurathe. As Nature hath formed 
us to thefe agitations of mind, fo it is nature herfelf, who 
thus 

effert animi motus, interprete lingua. Hor. 

Metaphor, Similitude, and Allegory, the' fome of them 
B 2 arc 



•V.i.p.148. 
£d. hand. 
8.0. i7tJ. 
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arc ranked, by teachers of Rhetoric, among the tropes of 
meer ornament, have yet been ever iifed moft frequently, and 
'with greateft freedom, by ihofc whofe underftandings, man- 
ners, and languages 3re too rude and unrefined for ornament 
or artifice. The origin of tropical exprelfion is deduced from 
necefiity and the deficicnces of human language, with the 
utmoft juftnefs and elegance of reafoning, in the fourth book 
of the Divine Legation of Mofes demonftratcd : and we 
may fafely fubfcnbe to the determination of the learned au- 
thor, that * " the firft limplc ages, uncultivated and im- 
" merged in fenfe, could exprefs their rude conceptions of 
" abftraift ideas and the reflex operations of the mind only 
" by material images j which fo applied becanie Metaphors :" 
and that, " this, and not the warmth of a poetic fancy, as 
" is commonly fuppofed, was the true origin of figurative 
*' expreflion." 

And it may be affirmed, I prefume, that there is no lan- 
guage however cultivated and improved, which is not ftill de- 
fcdlive and confined ; fo as to fail in natural and proper ex- 
prefllons on a great variety of occafions. We know that when 
that cf the Romans had attained to it's greatefl perfedlion, 
QuinifliUan confefles, -j- ** necessitate nos durum hominem 
" atque «/^i7-w« [dicimu5.] Non enim proprium erat quod 
" daremus hifce affedttbus nomen." And in another place, % 
'* res plurimae carent appellationibus, ut eas necefe fit iranf- 
** ferre." 

Then, as to individuals, there are but few who can have 
acquired their own native language in it's utmoft extent And 
the greateft part of mankind, in every age and nation how- 
ever enlightened and refined, feem to be ftill in that rude 
ftate which the learned author of the Divine Legation 

fpeaks 



t5l 
fpeaks of, * where " language is too narrow, and the minds •V0I.2.P.87. 
** of men too undifcipHncd, to fupport only abftraft reafon- 
*• ing, and a dire£l addrefs." They are themfelves princi- 
pally influenced by their paflions and affe(5tions ; and they 
jpeak to the palTions and affedlions of other men. Even thcj 
improved part of mankind, if engaged in the bufmefs and 
tranfaftions of the world, mufl be moved and agitated, and 
their fpeech muft be conlbnant to their feelings, and adapted 

X to their occafjons % not always to convey diftinift and fcicntific 
propofitions, not to inculcate ftriift and formal reafonings, not 
to exprcfs particular ideas with a philolbphical precifion, but, 
to difplay fome quality, character, or temper, to conciliate 
the affedlions of their hearers, to alarm their fears, to enliven 
their hopes, to move their pity, to awaken their indigna- 
tion, and to roui'e them to a(rtioii : all which is conftuntly 

'f^ effefled by the ufe of words and forms, which make perhaps 
the greateft part of all languages, and yet when diftiuftJy 
confidered, are found to convey no prccife and exact inform- 
ation. 

Juft at the time when Achilles is making dreadful ravages 
iji the Trojan army, the poet makes Hetflor addrefs himfeli' 
to his Soldiers, witli all the force and energy of figurative 
ijieech. 

Ei TTwpl xtlftx.i foixf,ftiro( tT'ai'&ft))'! trii-npf. InAD.T. 1. 771. 

Nor from yon boaftcr fliall your Chief retire : 
Not tho* his heart were fteel, his hands were fire ! 
That fire, that fteel your Hedlor fhould withiland j 
And brave that vengeful heart, that dreadful hand. Pope. 
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•f- A learned critic obferves on this pafTagc, that if we ex- 
amine the feveral phrafes iq the original, in order to know 
what particular Ideas the poet annexed to each, we fliall find 
ourfelves involved in fome difficulty. He notes X the equivo- 
cation in each, and doubts whether the Poet himfelf, were 
he to return to life, could fay, whether he had all the different 
fenfcs in view, or any one, or which of them. Hiiiicc he 
infers the obfcurity of fuch modes of fpeech, which he feems 
to attribute to the artifice of tliofe who ufe them. But die 
paflage here quoted feems but a bad proof of fuch artifice. 
The fpeaker is reprefented as too violently agitated to ufe his 
terms with precifion, much lefs to concert means of decep- 
tion. Nor are his words obfcure or infigiiificant : for they 
I txprcfs his pafiions not only with clearnefs but widi energy. 
His purpolc was to imprefs the minds of his hearers with a 
lively fenfe of his own undaunted valour, and to encourage 



f Johan. Clerici Artis Criiici, Tom- 
I. p. 2. C. 1$. 

X Si fingula verba excutiamus lit 
accurate norimus quas notioncs iia fub- 
jecerit pfi-ta, deprcliendemus, non le- 
vem cflc difficiiilaiem. 1. atlivt J/w 
an fimpliciter fignificat csnlra ire, an 
vcro ea locutione continelur rtfijltnii 
sut agiriiUndi animus ? 2- avJio! e'^*! 
cftne Tolitos Turn cuntratum confillerc, 
antehac contra confliti, vcl illlco iioc 
f^iciam fi necefle fil, vcl Jectevi fa- 
cere, & eerto faciam ? 3. Quid eft 
«wi x«f«S ipwEmi ; cflnc manuum mo- 
tu CL-leritatem ignis iqiiarc ; an manu 
ill prKllare quod ignis facii ; an manus 
habeii: xquc formiJandas ac Jgncm f — 



4. An Heflor vuJl iJiccre revera Achil- 
lem w^{ X'f^f*'' (owiv*!, an vcro quam- 
vis manibus ignem sequaref, fe non Je- 
trcflaturum pugnam j nedum ut cum 
qualis erat fugeret ? 5. Mfi-st aiSiivi 
?i!nf« fimile, quanam in re eft ? an in 
gravitate idtuum, an in amoliendis il- 
latis plagis, aut refiDendo armis duritie 
fuorum ? 6. Denique ai'Siut tnin^af 
cllnc fplendcns gladius, aut quodlibec 
ferrum, adeo ut ai6av fit epitheton 
otiorum ; an vero eft canddni ferrum, 
cui fimilis fit alrqua in re Ariiillcs ? 
Qyis dicct an Hom^rus omnesTiafcc 
C}(.i^fii in animo habuerit, an aliquot 
tantum, & quznam cs Tint } Ibid. 

them 
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them to fi^t bravely uodcr his conduft. For this purpofc h© 
ufes ftriking images and an eameftneft of repetition naturally 
arifuig from the vehemence of his own emotion. And this 
mode of fpcech is truly forcible and affeding, altho' the 
words may be ufed without diftindt ideas annexed lo each, 
and heard without exciting fuch diliind: ideas. 

Inftances of the fame kind are common in all languages. 
Shakefpeare reprefcnts King Henry cnflamed with anger, and 
thus addreffing himfelf to Hotfpur. 

Send me your prifoners with the fpeedieft means. 
Or you fliall hear in fuch a kind from me. 
As will dilpleafe you. 

Here we have no diftinift kind or degree of danger fuggcftcd 
by this threat : and the fpeaker himfelf might have been ia 
the difpofition of King Lear when he exclaims 
■ I will do fuch things ! 

What they are, yet, I know not. 
His words fignify the indignation and refentment In his mind : 
) his intention is to infpirc a proud fub]e<5t with dread, and to 
prompt him to a ready compliance with the royal will, and 
at the fame time to exprefs a confcioufnefs of his own dig- 
nity. And the force of his language in exprcfling this dig- 
nity of charafter, and in exciting terror and fubniiflion, is 
/ even encreafed by repeating the menace with ftill lefs prcci- 
fion. 

Send ns your prifoners, or, you'll bear of it. 
If then, paflions and afFedtions are naturally excited in the 
I human breaft, and have the principal influence on human 
anions ; if they have their pecuhar modes of fpecch, not in- 
vented 



d 
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wcntcd for the porpofe of pleating, but arifiog from neceffity, 
and of neceflity holding a difUnguUhed place in every Ian* 
guage ; above all, if we are to conclude with the acute and 
philoibphical Btihop of Cloyne, that * ^^ the communication 
^^ of ideas b not the chief or only end of language, but that 
*^ there are other ends, as the raifing fome paflion, the exciting 
*^ to, or deterring from an action, the putting the mind into 
'^ (bme particular difpoiition, to which the former is in many 
** cafes barely fubfcrvicnt, and fomctimcs entirely omit- 

" ted," It follows that fuch modes of addrefs as anfwcr 

thcfc latter, and (according to this author) the chief tnAs 
of language, that is, fuch modes as are generally called 
eloquent^ cannot be deemed the artificial abule of words, 
but are really congenial and effential to human fpeech, 

y ^ Principles of human Knowled^, Introd. Sed. 20» 



CHAP. 11. 
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^^^1 V V thofe forms of figurative language, which Rheto- 

^^V ricians point out as inAances of moil exquifite addrefs and 

HB refinement in the Orator. A little attention will convince us 

"■ ' that thefc, as they were not originally the inventions of arti- 

fice, but naturally and neceflarily arofe, in the natural and 
necefl^ry progrefs of human fpeech, ib they owe the prin- 
cipal part of their beauty, and their whole power of affedting, 
to their being conceived as the obvious, unfludied refult of a \ 
mind labouring with violent emotions, and earnefl: to con- 
vey the whole force of it's conceptions. 

One of the higheft ornaments of Style is faid to arlfe from 
( a mixture and combination of Metaphor, Similitude and Al- 
legory. Of this we have an inftance in the following paflage 
from Cicero, in his oration for Mursna. 

" Quod fretum, quem Eurlpum tot motus, tantas, tam 

'* varias habere putatis agitationes fludtuum, quantas pertur- 

'* bationcs, el quantos aeftus habet ratio Comitlorum ? Dici 

" intermiffus unus aut Nox interpofita (xpc perturbat omnia, 

C ct 



TTTE may extend this enquiry ftlll farther, and examine 



" ct totara opinionem parva nonnunquam commutat aura 
** rumoris." 

Is the beauty of this admired paflage derived wholly from 
the ftriking images and cxadnefs of fimilitude ? Thefe may 
be. beautiful or lather gxaod. and affedting. But this gr^ji^ 
dcur, this power of afFcfting, is fo clofely connefled with 
' propriety and juftnefs of application, that the very fame com- 
bination of figures, ufed tn a mean and onworthy fabje(3, 
would difpleafe and even excite our ridicule. The effe^i 
would be nearly thci fame/ were it fb applied or introduced 
as to betray an affectation of ornament. — But this fenfe of pro- 
priety, and this difgufl: at afFeiftation, plainly imply, that there 
ara paflions and femiiiwnts to which tfee boldeft and liv^eft 
ftrains of Eloquence are peculiarly fuited ; which cannot Be 
j^ftly exprefled- but by fuch, glowing forms of fpeech as are 
here exemplified ; that thefe have their genuine force and 
fignification- previous to all fidtitious abufe : they are in 
tliemfelvcs the real and natural eSufions of the mind, elle 
iiypocrify and affwftatlon never would- attempt to imitate 
them, and never could be detefted by an. injudicious imi- 
tation. 

Jf one finglc vic^ent emotion hath fiici> an eflfeft in warm- 
ing and animating the expreflion, what may be expeded 
from, that conflict of paflrons, which oftentimes rages in the 
human breaft ? U extorts from us all that boldnefs and af- 
fefting vehemence of didlion, all thofe hardy figures, which- 
Rhetoricians have fo exadlly analyzed, and raiirked by various 
nanie£> as the moft diftinguiihed iaftances of the oratorial art. 
Epic and Dramatic writers of all languages have affigned ilich 
modes of expreflion, and luch only, to Charafters fo circum- 
ftanccd and affedied. Let us confidec the paffionate l^eeches 

and 




2nd Toliloqules of Dido in that temper of mind vrhlck die 
poet thus defcribcs. 

■ - JEHuzt ingens 
Imo in cordc puiior, mixtoque infania luSiu i 

Ex furils a^iX^ms amar^ et £iailits.:tjims. 

Perhaps there is no one ^ecles of figurative ftylc, Which we 
do not find in thefe fpeeches : the lively interrogation, the 
bitter irony, the paflionate exclamation, Apoftrophe, Profo- 
popseia ; in a word, all the powers and all the ornaments of 
Eloquence. The leaft. feeling hiuft determine us to pro- 
nounce them highly pleafing and affefting, and to admire the 
wonderful addrefs of the poet. But why are thefc fpeeches 
pleaiing and affecting ? Bocaufe they are exactly natural; they 
are what we call i/>e latigua^t of the heart* Their farm and 
manner are the fame in which fucb paiBons are ever ex- 
prefTed by all nations and languages In real life. And why do 
we admire the poet ? Becaufe his obfervation hath been juA, 
and his imitation not only lively hut accurate. He hath 
defcribed the real emotions of the human hearty and ex* 
prefled them in their real ajid proper language. It is just : 
il is NATURAL. — This is the praife given to the poet> and 
thii is the tefl by whi^ we try his performance. 
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SO general is the conviction of Mankind, as to the real 
and natural fignification of tender and impaffioned, ve- 
hement and animated forms of elocution, that thefe are con- 
Cdered as marks of fincerity j and every riling cold and un- 
affefling in words and aftion, where the fubjedt is of ai> 
interefting nature, we fometimes find urged as a proof of 
hypocrify and falfehood. The firft thing we look for in any 
peribn, who profefles to he affected, is the figns of paffion, 
which nature herfelf hath imprefled on the countenance and 
Toice, the glaring took of anger, the item brow of tJtdigna^ 
tioJiy the 

— windy fufpiration of forc'd breath, 

. the fruitful river in the eye, 

* • 

Together with all forms, moods, fhews c^ grief . Shak. 

Altho' they are aftions which, as the poet obferves, a man 
might flay, or counterfeit, like all the other marks of truth. 

in the tragedy of Richard the Second, the Dutchefs of 
Yoik thus impeaches the fincerity of her hufband. 

^ Pleads 



In) 

Pleads he in eameft ? look upon his face; 

His eyes do drop no tears ; his pray'r's in jeft. 

His words come from his mouth : cur's &om our breaft. 

He prays but faintly, and would be deny'd : 

We pray with heart and foul ■ 

In like manner, Demofthenes pleads againft his adverfary 
in the famous caufe relative to the Crown. 



^^^^1 (rU/L(€lC)tX(i PTO^V TOTE Til TcAl dtdfin^^t CU^ Ul ttP UlyVt H^t 

^^^H /iKai©. toAi'tm; t^e Ttir yyoifjinfy t>'^' ifax^iinv, v'i'' fira^tr 

^^^H nVfr T^tuTOv Til 4*"^' (lAA'fVec^xf t^V ^«v)ip, xai ^EyitOu'^ xai 

^^^H ^ucpuvyi'^tttr, ^ieTo /trv e^u xetlnyepttv ^nAsi'OTf} S^fty/Aa tTe t^if e^V 

^^^H xa6* (aVTtt cTi TOiV yfyiyMftifOii dnafoii cvih ifioitti t^t loTt 

^^^B «AAoif. Demcst. Ed. Taylor. T. 2. p. 579. 

j^^V " Of all the various inflances oifalfibood in this his pro- 

*' fecuiion, one tliere is which moft furprizcs me. In Tecalf- 
*' ing the misfortunes of that fatal period to our minds, he 
" hath felt no part of that fenfibility, which befpeaks a zca- 
*' lous or an honeft citizen. He never dropped one tear ; 
** never difcovercd the leafl tender emotion. No ! his voice 
•• was elevated, he exulted, he ftrained and fwelled, with all 
" the triumph of a man who had conviifled me of tome no- 
*• torious offence. But in this he hath given evidence againit 
»' himfelf, that he is not affedled by our public calamities 
" in the fame manner with his Feilow-citizens." 

But it is not only from the countenance, »he tones or 

inflexions of the voice, that we judge of the fincerity of a 

1 fpeaker, but from his ftyle and language. The ftory of the 

Athenian Orator and his Client is well known. Tlic man 

explains 



1 



explains the injuries^ h^d recdvcfi c^y ^ti4 plwnly. ■ De- 
mofthenes <J«cilarfis thi*t he coijhj #ot give ereUU to ttie tale. 
Tfetf jM^ovoJt^, the Client ip£ss his voice, *nd his paffion 
.breaks forth 19 q-ope fn^i ^re, Tiic Of4tpr iototlj' de- 
clares himfelf convinced. 

' . Calidius tjie Reman Pleader wjis devoted to Atticifm ; and 
never ventured to make the )eafl excurfion beyond the ftridi 
bounds of clearnefs and precifion. He accufed one Galllus 

I trf" an att«mpt to poifon him, and otTered the fuUeft proofs of 
his guilt. But Cicero tells us, that when he came to anfwer 

I him as advocate for the accufed, he urged it as a proof of 

[ the falfehood of this charge, that Calidius had pleaded, {to 
life his own expreflions) tarn folute, tam leniter, tarn ofci- 
l^nter -, that neither his aftion nor his ftyle befpoke thai 
violence of emotion, which fuch an event, had it really hap- 
pened, mufl: have excited in his mind. 

Tu iftuc M. Calidi, nifi fingeres, fic ageres ? - - - ubi 

■ (3o!or ? ubi ardor anlmi ? ifui eiiam ex infaniium tngeniis eliure 

|*»f« *■' querelas fiUt, Dp clar. orat. C. 80. Ed. Oliv. 
It is by no means neceffary for the prefent argument, that 

Vdnc proof here urged by thefe great mafters, fhould be infal- 
h^e and irrefragable. It is fufHcient that it hath a founda- 

I tion in reafon, and is generally cpnfonant to obfervation and 
experience. He, whofc Elocution is not warmed and ani- 
mated by an affefting fuhje<5t, may give other proofs of his 
fincerity, tlio' he fails in poflefling his hearers with an im- 
mediate prefumption in his favour. He who ufes the language 
of paflion to conceal falfehood, and mifguide his hearers, 
may be ilill liable to detection, tho' he hath infpired them 
with lentiments favourable to his wicked purpofe. The final 
prevalence of reafon or information in either cafe is by no 
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»4aii6 an argument a^»ft wlwt b«h be«n ddfriBced of the 
HfetiwaV and geaerilly received' fignifkation of fiich' modes' of 
i Ipeech a6 havfrbeeti defcpibed. And ih tM cSfe of felfeHood 
i |iut deception', ic is to be obicFved, fhat the natufal ci)n* 
I iwxron^ wfeich eve?y maiv feels in^ himfelfy and difcovflfs ii* his 
l.frUows, between a- fincere warmth snA force of fefttiment, 
and i lively and impaffioned form of expreflion, is the very 
circura'ftance which renders Eloquence ib dangerbus a wea- 
pon, when directed by a lively foncy joined with a- fraudulent 
or nuiIignftHt heart. 

Tacitus gives us' the biftory of a mirtiny rsiiH in a Roriiaff 
I army by fome feditious harangues and cabals. The muti- 
I Beers are joined by a party ftill more turbitlenc artd liceh- 
f tious. The general interpofes and endeavours to bring the- 
I chief leaders to jufticc; but their aflbciaies take tlie alarm, 
Ffiy to their relief and refcue them. In the midft of their 
I tumultous exultation, a common foldier raifes himfeif upon 
[ their (houlders, is advanced before the general's pavilion, and 
[ addrefles himfeif to the crowd in the following manner. * 

Yes, my fellow foldiets ! You have r-eftored thele our 

I ** unoffending, our mtferable companions, to freedom and 

' fecurity. But fay, who fliall reftore to my brother liis dear 

I *^ life ? Who fiiall give my brother back to thefc arms ? He 

was difpatched to us from the camp of Gcrmanicus, upon 

Rcfpondc Blsefii, ubi cadaver abje- 
cerw .' ne hbKe» quidem fcpuhura in- 
videnr. Cum ofculis, cum lacrymis 
dolorem mcum implevcro, mc quoque 
trucidari jube ; dum interfeflos nul- 
lum ob fcelus, fed ijuia utilitati legio- 
num confulebamui, hi fepcliant. Ta- 
cit. Akh.]. 

" affairs 



• Vos quidem inquit, Ki» innocen- 
libus et mirertimis hiccm rt ipiritum 
rcddidiftis : fed quis fratri meo viiam, 
quis fratrem mihi reddit ? qiiem miC- 
fum ad vos a Gcrmanico excfcitu de 
communibus commodii, noflc pro^iima 
juguiavic per gladiaWrcs fuos, quos in 
uatiua AiUtiMn h*tkl inqtM armat. 
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concern the interefls of us all ; and lafl 
is man's emiffaries bury their weapons in his 
" throat i thofe bloody ruffians, whom he keeps prepared 
" in arms, to wreak his vengeance on the foldiers. . Tell 
** me Blasfus, where have you caft out his corpfe ? — Even 
" the enemies we fight againft allow the rites of inter- 
** ment. — Let me indulge my grief in kifling the remains, 
" and bathing them with my tears. Then, iifiie forth your 
" orders, and let me too be murdered. And let thefe our 
*' companions confign us to one grave ; two wretches who 
** died for no crime but that of zeal and affection for the 
** army." 

The effeft of this pathetic Eloquence was alarming and 
terrible ; and the confequences we are told might have been 
fatal to the general, had not the impofture been inftantly de- 
tected. But it may be faid, that the perfons, to whom this 
fpeech was addreffed, were ignorant and turbulent ; ready of 

themfelves to catch the flame of paflion. Let us then 

fiippofe a perfon of the greateft refinement and moft con- 
I'ummate judgment, temperate, dlfpaflionate, and clear of all 
the popular infedion, prefent in this aflcmbly. Would this 
fpeech, delivered with all the affeding vehemence of action, 
have been heard by fuch a man with abfolute indifference ? 
Would he have at once confidered this manner of addrefs, 
as a perfiiajive turn given to the elocution, to Juppiy the defeSi 
ef an inward confcioui perfuafion in the fpcakcr? On the con- 
trary, even on the firft perufal of the narrative, I prefume it 
wilt be deemed no great argument of the reader's fenfibility, 
thai he does not feci a coullderable degree of emotion, and 
an impatience to be informed of the final event. A judi- 
eiDjjs obferyer might have recolledtcd, that the grofleft falfe- 

hood 




hood and hypocrify have frequently aflumcJ the (Irongcft 
marks of truth, and hi^nce might have fufpended his opinion 
of this foldier's veracity ; yet ftlU he would have agreed with 
Quindilian, Quid enira aUud eft caufx ut /ugenfes utique in 
recenti dolore difertijjime qusdam exclamare videantiir, et tra 
nonnunquam indodlls quoque eloquentiatn faciat, quam quod 
jUis ineft vh mentis et Veritas ipfa morum ? (L. 6. C. 2.) And 
far from grounding any fufpicion of falfehood meerly on the 
paflionate ftyle and manner of his harangue, I prefume he 
would have concurred with the vulgar, in confidering this as 
the immediate evidence given of his fincerJty. And if he 
had proceeded to examine this evidence with more acutc- 
nefs and penetration than the vulgar, it muft have been hy 
looking for fomething unnatural and offeBed in the ipeech 
and adtion ; fomething which a man, really affliifted by the 
death of his brother, could not have expreffed, fomething 
like the unnatural exclamations of Macbeth, and his 
afFetfted diftraftion at the King's Murder, 

— Here lay Duncan, 

His filver Ikin laced with his golden Blood, &c. 
Wliich, as the learned commentator obferves, '* difcovcr the 
" declaimer not to be affeded in the manner he would re- 
" prefent himfelf. 
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• Eflay on 
human un- 
derilanding, 
fi. I. C. t. 

■tB.j.C.8. 



jIbid.C.9. 



I Vide B.J. 
C.8. 



SO extenfive is the figurative part of every language, fo ob- 
vious to be adopted, fo unavoidable, upon all occafions, 
that even ftritft and fevere rca&ning cannot always be fup- 
portcd without it's aid. We even frequently find grave pbi- 
lofophlcal writers warning their readers agaJnft the deceits 
of Eloquence, and at the fame time not afhamed to make 
ufe of it's mod refined arts. Even Mr. Locke, that enemy 
to figurative fpeech, Aides imperceptibly into thofe paths, 
from whence he is fo folieitous to divert mankind.^— " The 
" horizon between the enlightened and dark part of things *". 

'• Eloquence, like the fair fex, hath too prevailing 

•' beauties -f-". ■- ■ ■ " Speech, the great btmd which holds 
" fociety together, the common conduit whereby men con- 
" vey their knowledge — whofe fountains cannot be cor- 
" rupted, tho' the pipes may be Hopped or broken ^'^- • 
Here arc tropes and figures, which furely do not infinuate 
wrong idtai, do not mijiead the judgment^ are not perfelf 
cbiat II . 

Th« 
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The Lord Bilhop of Gloucester everywhere abounds 
■with lively figures and animated forms of fpccch. In that 
very part of his difcourfe oa the doctrine or ORACEt 
where he labours to expofc the weaknefe of objeiSing the 
want of Eloquence in the Holy Scriptures, by condemning it 
as imaginary and fantaftical, and at heft the inftrumcnt of 
fraud and falfehood, he hath conveyed his argument in all 
the moft ftriking forms of Eloquence, with the fpirit and 
energy of an ancient Orator. 

" Should therefore the Eaftern Eloquence be employed ? 
*• But this would be too inflated and gigantic for the Weft. 
" Should it be the Weftern ? But this would be too cold and 
» '* torpid for the Eaft. Or fuppofe the generic Eloquence of 
«« the moft polifhed nations was to be preferred. Which 
" fpecies of it was to be employed ? The rich exuberance of 
*' the Afiatic Greeks ? or the dry concifenefs of the Spartans ? 
*' The pure and poignant eafe and flowing fwectnefs of the 
•' Attic modulation ? or the ftrenglh and grave feverity of 
" the Roman tone ? Or fliould all give way to that African 
*' torrrent, which arofe from the fermented mixture of the 
" dregs of Greece and Italy, and foon overflowed the Church 
*' with Theological conceits, in a tparkling luxuriancy of 
«' thought, and a fombrous ranknefs of expre/Tion ? Thus 
" various are the fpecies ! * , Y)oeL i 

Again " But it will he faid, Are there not fome more f*"""^' ^ 

" fubl^antial principles of Eloquence common to all ? — *"""'" 
" Without doubt there are. Why then (hould not thefe I 

*' have been employed to do credit to the Apoftolic infpira- 
" tion ? For good reafons refpeding both the fpeaker and 
*' the hearers. For what is Eloquence, but a perfuafive turn 
" given to the elocution to fupply that inward, that con- 
D 2 *« fcious 
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¥ fcious periuafion of the fpeakcr, fo ncceffary to gain a fair 
•* bearing ? But the firft preachers of the Gofpel did not 
** need a fuccedaneutn to that inward confcious perfuafion. 
*' And what is the end of Eloquence, even when it extends 
" no farther than to ihofe more general principles, but to 
" ftifle reafon, and inflame the pafilons ? But the propaga- 
*' tion of Chriftian tniths indifpenfably requires the aid of 
•• reafon, &c- 

Can any thing be more brilliant, rriore enlivened, more truly" 
Rhetorical, than thefe paflages ? What then are we to think 
of the writer and his intentions ? Is he really fincere in thts 
his reafoning ? Or are thefe eloquent forms of fpeech fo many 
marks of falfehood ? Were they affumtd as a Juccedanewn to 
fonjcioui perfunjion? And is the end* and defiga of them to 
Jlijk reajon, tmdlo infiame the foffiom f — The Right Reverend. 
Author might fairly anfwer, that the colouring here given to 
his argument was not at all the effedl of art, much lefs of any 
infidious defign j that his conceptions were clear and lively ; 
that the importance of the fubjedl had made the due impreffion 
upon his mind; that his ftyle of confequence became naturally 
warm and vehement j and I prefume his Lordfliip would not 
allow that the foundnefs of his reafoning was at all impaired 
by the boldnefs of his figures. The inference then is unavoid- 
able, that fuch modes of eloquence, as he hath here aiTumed, 
are the neceflliry rcfiih of forcible imprcffions, and inlivened 
feniiments. Juft as the moft oratorial, nay, the fineft poetical 
figures arc the natural and proper language of tendernefs, pity, 
and affcftion *. All thefe are theref6re an elTcntial part, 

not 

• For this, we have an authority mouth was no guile, laments,, in 
ixtorc ih;in lHjni>iii. 11 £ in whofc tliis language, uvci; the devoted city 
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not an accidental abufe, of human fpeech. Their natural 
power and tendency is not to betray or to deceive, but their 
I primary and proper fignification is the true and real fentiments, 
' difpofitions, and affedions of the fpeaker, the' like other 
marks of truth, they may be aflumed by bypocrifr, and per- 
verted to the purpofcs of fraud and deception. 

The obfervacion of thefe workings of nature, thefe uniludied 
expreffions of her atfeitions and feelings, firfl taught men to 
improve their powers, to arrange, direft, and difcipHne them. 
And in this there appears nothing e/Jentially repugnant to un- 
eorrupted nature, no more than in * bracing the limbs* 
(trengthening the body, and heightening the complexion by 
exercife. It is not indeed to be expected, that Man ihall ever 
invariably emplc^ his powers, either natural or acquired, to the 
purefl purpofes, A grave and wife tribunal might have ob- 
ferved and guarded agarnft: the inconveniencies of admitting 
infidious men to divert the attention from fome important 
point of enquiry, or to inflame the paffions, where the judg- 
ment only was to be informed; a bablmg Sophift might 
boaft, that he could confound the diflin<Sions between truth 
and falfchood, by the multitude of his words; or an eloquent 
pleader might triumph in concealing the weaknefs of his cauie 
in the fplendcff of his harangue. Yet the obvious diftimSion 



Bf Jerufalem " He beheld the 

*' city and wept over It, faying. If 
•* thou hadft known, even thou, at 
•* lead in this thy day, ihc ihmgs which 
" belong unto thy peace ! — — But 
" row they are hid from thine eyes. 
St. Luke xix. 4r, 42. 

" O Jcntraleni, Jcrufalenv • which 
** ItiilciV the propheis, and iloneil them 



" that are fent unto thee, how often 
" would I have gathered ihy children 
" together as a hen doth gather her 
" brood under her wings, and ye 
•* would not" \ St. Luke jtni. 34, 

* NamStlacettojexercitationecon- 
ftringcre, & augerc virus, et colnrcni 
trahere natvraU eft. Qi?""*^- ^ **- 
Cio. 

between 



•Qsina. 
Infl. Ont. 
L. 12. C. I. 
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between the legitimate application and the abtiie of Eloquence 
iiiJl remains, as in the cafe of every other human accompUfh< 
ment. The Rhetoricians themfelves are perpetually inculcating 
this diftinftion. *They even pronounce, that none but the 
good man can attain to perfe^ Eloquence. If they diredl that 
the Orator Ihall be ever careful to betray no appearance of 
artifice, it is not that they are confcious that Eloquence ii in 
iilelf infidious, and its end immoral, but for another reafon 
much more honourable to their profeflion, which they expreflly 
fpecify.— — -f-Strilcing figures and graceful forms of elocution, 
have fo great an effeft, when introduced with judgment, that 
men of vanity and falfe tafte are apt to confider thefe as the 
whole of Eloquence, and imagine that they are only to colieft 
fuch graces, and to difplay them to the beft advantage. 

But critics inform them that in this they betray their want 
of real feeling, and therefore never can affeft : that an oftcnta- 
tion of art is the mark of falfehood and deceit : but, that 



1 Ego illud dc figuris adjiciam brevi- 
tcr, ficut ornant orationem opportune 
poiitx, iu inepiillimas elle cum im- 
modicc prtumtir. Sum, qui neglefto 
rerum pondcrc & riribus renccniianim, 
ii vcl inania verba in hos moJoJ *Je- 
pMvarint, fummos fcjudicent artifices, 
idcoque non definunt eas ncacre. Scd 
neh^quidemqujere^efiufildenfande 
funt nimit. Nam et vu!tu» tnuiaiio, 
occulofumque conjeflvis multum in 
tQ.» valet : Ted d quts ducere ot exqui- 
fuis modis, et froniis u luminum in- 
£On(lamia ttcpidarc rjon definat, ridc- 
fOlT. £t orUJ9 habeU reQam quandam 



velut faciem : qui ut Itupore immobUi 
rigerc non dcbebit; ita (fcpius in ea, 
quam natura dedit, fpecie contincnda 
ell. Sciendum vera in primis, quid 
quifque in orando poftulet locus, quid 
perfona, quid tcmpvis. Major cnia 
pars harum figurarum pofiia eft in dc- 
WXz'MiK. Ubi vcro atrocitate, in- 
vidia, mifcratione pugnandum eft, quia 
fcratcantrapoCtis, & pariter cadenttbui, 
& conGmilibus irafcentem, (koiem, ro- 
gantem ? cum in his rebus cura verb*' 
rum dtmgttaffeSl'ihmfidnn: & ubicun- 
quc art ojitnlatur, Veritas abcfle vidc- 
atur. Quin^ L. 9- C. j. 

perfefl 
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perfed Eloquence is^ and muft be, the earpreffion of truth : 
that if they would pcrfuade and influence, their language muft 
be that of nature ; and that whatever perfuades and influences 
is the Eloquence of nature, and nothing elfe*. 

* Quo quiiqiie plus effidt dicendo^ dicitf Quiodt Lt tat Ct 10^ 
hoc magb fecundttin naturm ilofmnMrn 
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UT here we are to take notice of that very fevere ceniure, 
which the Right Reverend Author has pafled on Tropes 
• DoSr. of and Figures of compofition. * '^ As thefe/' faith his Lord- 
Grace, B. i. ^j^jp^ cc j^^g ^ deviation from the principles of Metaphyfics and y 

" Logic, they are frequently vicious. And this the great Ma- 

" fter [Quintilian] freely confefleth." Let us confider thefc 

affertions feparately. 

In the firft place it were to be wiflied that his Lordfliip had 
pleafed to exprefs his fentiment with a little more precifion j 
that we might have clearly and diftinftly been informed, when, 
and whom, to condemn or to acquit : as all men, who have 
ever written or fpoken, have frequently ufed this mode of elo- 
cution, which is faid to be frequently vicious. The heathen 
poet fpeaks of a river ^fpurning with indignation at a bridge ; 
the evangelift fpeaks of a fhip not being able to X ^^^^ ^ ftorm 
in the face. The deviation from Metaphyfical principles is 

t — — Pontcm indignatus Araxcs. % lwsif>7raa-6€v%i J'i t? t\o/», hcu im 

Aciicid. U 8. I. 728. >(;v«fttv« ANTO^eAAMEIN t« avc- 

^.— — Aft. 27. 15. 

equal 



equal iaboth. In the poet we may allow It to be vicious : 
but we muft be more cautious in deciding on the diarafter 
either of the cvangelift, or of his Style. We fee then, that 
in a portion fo bold, and in it's application ibmewhat dange- 
rous, bounds and diftindions ihould have been afcertained with 
exaftnefs. 

And what makes this pofition Aill more hardy is, that 
however the conclufion feems confined and reftrained by the 
addition of that qualifying word [frequently,] yet the pt;cmifes 
are general and unlimited. It is aflcrted without any reftric- 
tion, that Figurative compofition is a deviation from the prin- 
ciples of Metaphyfics and Logic. If then it be vicious as it is, 
i. e. becaufi [qiiatenus] it is fuch a deviation, it muft be not 
only frequently but alivays vicious ; a very fevere cenfurc de- 
nounced againft almoft every fpeaker, and every writer, both 
lacred and profane, that ever appeared in the world. 

But what is this deviation from the principles of Metaphyfics, 
which is charged on figurative compofition ? Perhaps the join- 
ing of attributes and fubjedts ftriftly and naturally incongruousj' 
the reprefenting things inanimate as living and adling ; and 
fuch hke. But it might deferyc the attention of the moft 
rigid Philofopher, that in all fuch cafes 

More is meant than meets the ear. Milt, 

And that the fobereft good fenfe, and even a philofophical 
accuracy of thought, may be conveyed by the livclicft: figures. 
To inftance in thofe of poetry as moft daring, and feemingly 
the moft flagrant violations of Metaphyfical truth. If a fpeaker 
were to tell us in fimple forme of fpeech, that a melancholy 
. ftate of mind was not natural to man, was fliocking, and in 
fomc fort monftrous, that it was produced by dark and gloomy 
icencs, which are apt to aflfed the imagination, and to make 
E us 



ns- &ncy frrghtfiil and iahgerous objeifts near us, which havj 

DO real exigence ; This would be readfly allowed jufi and 

reaibnable, confonant to experience and the nature of things! 
But the ifentiment is the iame, the proper fignification of the 
poet's language precifely the fame, when, to convey it in a 
manner more lively and afFefling, he addreffes himfelf to that 
imaginary perfonage ; 

- ■ ■ ' ■ " luOftthcd Melancholy 1 

Of Cerberus and blackefl midnight born. 

In Stygian cave forlorn j 

'Mongft horrid fhapes, and fhrieks, and fights unholy. 

L'AI,LEGROi 

And places her in 

Socne uncouth cell : 
Where, if I may be allowed the exprcffion, he makes dark- 
nefs vijibkf by the bold creation of another perfonage, whofe 
whole power in poflefling the imagination with falfe fears and 
ideal dangers, he fully expreffes by one happy epithet. 

Where brooding darknefs fpreads her jealous wings. 
The poet who thus gives a local habitation to Melancholy, 
in the like adventurous manner afligns to Mirth, parents, 
being, form, corporeal and mental qualities. 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying. 
There on beds of violets blue. 
And frelh blown rofes wafli'd in dew, 
Fill'd'her with thee a daughter fairj 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. L'alleg. 

I remember to have fomewhere found this paffage analyzed> 
and examined with great fcverity, by fome votary of fcience. — 

*' How 



Ij* How ahfurd and irrational 1 A hreath of wind cohabits 
C** with an hour of the day. and begets a ^affion or a temper 
t" of the mind. Can any thing be really more wild and 

' extravagant?'' But if fuch friends of unadorned truth, 

, and ievere exaitnefs of thought andlanguagc, had not been fo 
B alarmed at thefe airy forms, but had ventured one ftep farther, 
'they would have found themfelves in a region of perfect fecu- 
rity, and that the harmlefs poet was only conducing them by 
a pleafing path, to this jufl and natural fentiment, that vernal 
gales and fine mornings tend to infpire the mind with mirtli 
■and gaiety, which are very agreeable and pleafing afFedtions. 

That ftriifl philofophical reafoning may be juftly conveyed 
■in the fame manner, the celebrated Essay on Man is one 
continued proof. And the chief bufinefs of the learned Com- 
mentator has been to point out that real and folid knowledge, 
which is far from being difguifcd, perverted, or corrupted, ly 
pafling thro' the medium of figurative language. 

And if we confider the boldeft Allegories, Metaphors, and 
other tropes and figures, as they really are, no more tlian com- 
pariions and similitudes exprelTed in another form, it wjll ap- 
pear-that they are by no means fuch daring violations of 
Metaphyfical truth, as they may be deemed by thofe who at- 
'tend only to their immediate appearance, inftead of tracing 
^Hihem to iheir real and final fignification, with the judgment 
and penetration of the learned Commentator above-mentioned. 
In like manner I might proceed to defend tliis Ipecies of 
tropical and figurative compofition, againft the general charge 
of deviating from the principles of Logic. It doth not indeed 
tiefne with philofophical and logical precifion j but it is not 
_-it's intention to define. It may not divide with fuch accuracy 
as may be neceffary in calm fpecujation, and the inveiligation 
E 2- of 
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of truth : but this is not it's pfoTince. It*s reafinirt^ howCTer, 

- and it's method, may be ftrift and accurate. 

When Turnus thus addrefles himfelf to Drances, 

— Meque timoris 
Argue tu Drance» quando tot ftragts acervos 

Teucrorum tua dextra dedit iEwEio. xi. 1. 383^, 

The form of expreflion is direflly contrary to the true iit- 

tention of the fpcaker > and yet the leafoning is as juft and ac- 

' 'Curate, as if he had proved in mode and figure that it was not 

proper ta accufe another of a fauh which a man is guilty of 

■himfelf. 

Thg great Athenian derives a confiderable part of his renown, 
from a ftriift attention to clearnefs of arrangement and ftrength 
W realbning, even in the full career of his rapid Eloquence. 
I ffiaJl take the firft inilance which occurs,, on iooking into 
,liis remains. 

In the pleading relative to theCRowN, in which his whole 
minifterial conduit was expofed to the fevered examination, 

- his adverfary accufes him as the caufe of the defeat atChieronea, 
with all it's fatal confequences. The fubftance of his anfwer 

i^i» as fc^ows : 

I am not accountable for the iflue of a battle, which is 

**" •• determined by Providence. I took every neceflary precaution, 
" and recommended fuch meafures as I thought honourable, 
*' and indeed neceflary; and I was diligent and afliduoas in 
" contriving all human means of fuccefs. I have iherefoie 
** done my part, and am not to be accountable for accident* 
" or for mifconduft in other men. And unfortunate as this 
« event proved in fpight of all my efforts, it might have been 
•• ftill more fatal had I omiucd fuch efibrts. For inftance, if 
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I had negletJtcd to gain the Thebans, and they had joyned 

I** with the enemy, inftead of receiving a defeat at fome d'lf- 

I".** tance, fo as to have a little refpite for contriving means to 

' prevent our total deftrufftion, we fiiould have received the 

iv blow under the very walls of Athens, and of confequcncc 

' have been irreparably ruined." 

The argument here feems to be urged clearly and juftlyj 

but far from being impaired by thofe lively figures with which 

he hath inverted it, liich impaflioned eloquence will appear 

I equally accurate with the more fimple and dircil forms of 

(peech, but infinitely more forcible and energetic. Subje^s 

and attributes may not be accurately difpoled, propofitions 

formally ftated, nor conclufions deduced with all the precifion 

of the fchools, but the eflential principles of rational logic are/ 

not violated by the rich and noble colouring of the original *, 

or by the following faint imitation in our own language. 



• MS i't tbIo if aliitJiiita l/iiv Kf, t! 

Taf TJi hf TO TIi7d Ti^K nil, tin iv tftil' 

a>A i/s ix StifMla Saa ivla itai' aiA^arKiwr 
)Jiyi^fiiv iiXo^i', KOI iixaiaf rovTfi sai 

tmttiv, i «( i xa^ Mai ini iiiyiui ct^ia 
Wfiffialaiituryiffeiftivixaiatafitaix. -raira 
ttoi Jfilcv, MM ToT nSii naltyofti fta. o 

u/ur, dXAa xau vivttni ftZt aM.t>y EAAn- 
9aiv nii'ui yh^'^t ""'Xf" ■'roi'ir ; uaitif at 

a/p uv uXE^wCaH ^u^ncca^ai, tilt x'^- 
tjiyi xf>ini/iE>9v, lull t!iviiaaii}tif au'if Tiik 

te/iaf «j1ia7o. aJ.\' Srt htuCtpar nv yaw, 
piifftKn iij' «a-Tff ia' irrftSvtui' »7"> frt 



Axx' iutm t^iia aoi iga, ii utTk 6e~ 
Cotuy nfiiv a-rotiCo/itvoif, iran iiftatjia 

TiS(v7e i iai^ h toT tmrvoj iracoi a^mt 
fataf. kM (t viv Tfiuv r^fttfut aiiv utto 
■tHi ArruiSj tSi fi;ixn> jryim^'niij to( STa; 
n'iv3'i/voi Kol fiStf a-ffifcT)! tmu Wxik, ti av, 
tiVn TN{ xuf Mf rcuTs riOa xiBef ffuviCvi 

Kfiifei iwi 3m jtai Tpt?! (foffjtv t£> fif ru- 
Tuftav t5 itoXn. Tolt 3£ «'« i|tw iiwii, 
ayt ^)f3( trcifav tuuni Seuv 7i)'D{ 
«tM TO wp<iCa?.i(f5ai Tiiv woXiv raJInv t 
ffVfi/iiXX'a>, m iru nxvrtyo^at. Demos' 
«fi Zt/. p. 54J* 
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■** Impute It not as my oflFence, that Philip Was vi^orious 

* in the battle. This is an event determined by God, not 

* by me. Let it be proved, that I did hot take every pre- 

* caution, which human prudence could fuggeft j that I did 

* not exert myfelf with integrity, with afliduity, with toil 

* even -greater than my flcength ; that the cbndudl I pur- 

* fued was not noble, was not worthy of the ftatc, was not 
' ncceflary. Prove this, I fay, and then accule me. But if 
' a fudden clap of thunder, if a furious tempeft burft at 
' once upon us, and laid proftrate not our ftate alone, but 

' every ftate in Greece; what then ? Am I to be ac- 

' cufed ? With equal juftice might the trader, who fends 
'. out his veffe! equipped and furnifhed for a voyage, be 
' deemed guilty of her wreck, when (he had encountred a 
' dorm fo violent as to endamage, nay to tear away her 

' tackle. He might plead thus, I was not pilot in this 
' voyage '■ '■ Nor was I commander of your army, nor was 
' I mafler of Fortune : (he it is, who commands the 

■ world. And let this be duly weighed. If, when the 

' Thebans engaged on our fide, we were yet fated to this 
' calamity, what were we to expeft, if they had not only 
' been detached from us, but united with our enemy, in 
' conopliance with all his urgent folicitations ? If, wlien thd 
' armies fought at a diftance of three days march fron> 
' Attica, fuch danger and confternation fell upon this city, 

■ what if the defeat had happened in our own Territory ? 
' Think ye that we fliould have ftood ? that we fhould have 

■ alTembled here ? that we (hould have breathed P The 

■ refpite of one day, (at leaft of two or three) is oftentimes 
of fignal moment towards the prefervation of a people. 
- ■ -In the other cafe - ■ But I cannot bear to mention 

" what 
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«' what we nuift have fu^ed, if Ads Bate had not been 
' ** protefted by the favour of fome God, and the iiUerpofitioa 
of this aUiance, the coniiant fiibj^fl, iEfchincs, of your 
*' clamorous malice." 

But altho' it were granted, that tropical and figurative 
(peech is utterly unj^ilotbpliicjJ, thai it is DOttiog but a fla- 
grant violation of met^hyfical truth aod Ic^al acpuracy, 
i ^t it ftill renjaios to he proved, that for this reafpn it is vi- 
jcious, whether by vice .we are to underftand iroraorality, o^r 
' ^mething erroneous and faulty in compofition. Aik the 
moralift, whence it is that fpeech is crimiual. He anf^vers, 
lirom it's being ufcd with a fettled purpqfe of wrongfully de- 
/.ceiving, or injuringj from exciting .wicfced paffions or dif- 
honeft thoughts, or from fome oUier caufe of .the fame ua^ 
■ture. Aik the critic, in what cafes tropical and figurative 
■exprcflions are faults in compofition. He anfwers, whep 
(.they are grofs and indelicate; when they are obfcure and 
.unnatural ; puerile or frigid ; or when they are difproportioned 
jnd utterly unfuitable to the fubje(S. He tells you, for inftance, 
L -that if Demosthenes really ufed fuch Metaphors as thofe 
f twhich his adverfary objefts to him*. *• The State is packed 

.up ^nd matted •" *' thty thread us like neeMes, &c. he juftly ; 
^ iincurrs the cenfure of adopting grofs and illiberal fimilitudes, 
I .on an occalion which required decency and gravity : that the 
I (Roman, who called -j-Glaucias Stercus Curia, was indecorous 
and offenfive : and that nothing can be more really mean, and 
. i-ridiculoufly affeflcd and obfcure, notwithflanding the awkward 
attempt at grandeur and elevation, than thofe tropes and figures 
1 :which we find afcribed to Querno, in ope of the Prolufiojis 
L -©f Strada. 
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Nox aderat tandem, & Ccelum, ex Cyclope diurnot 
Nodlurnus tunc Argus erat. Cum Roma fcneftris 
Gaudia difponens, velarat te£ta domorum 
torque lucernarum, & coUo fufpcnderat alto 
' ' Verficoloratis context! monilta flammis. 

Qmnetiam in triviis, Gfnici verfatHe te^um, 
Et veteres Baccbi exuvias damnaverat igni. 
Neither the critic nor the moralin:, I prefume, would objeft 
to any one form of fpeech meerly as it was a deviation from 
' Metaphyiical principles, tho' the manner or the occafion of 
fuch deviation might be condemned by either. 

As to the charge of immorality in particular, if this be in- 
fifted on, let us take a general view of Eloquence in it's 
antient and moft extenfive fenfe, as comprehending not only 
profaic but poetical compofnion j and fee what there is in ii's 
nature diftindl from all mifappHcation, which can warrant any 
fufpicion of immorality. Numbers and tuneful periods aftbrd 
an innocent delight at lead : and that natural fenfe of harmony, 
to which they are addreffed, is the fource of the moft blame- 
lefs and elegant enjoyments of human life. Our natural fond- 
nefs for comparifon of objefls, obferving refemblances, and 
forming fimilitudes, is alfo innocent : and a philofophical 
mind might perhaps difcovcr feme ufes and advantages derived 
from heiKe. But thele are the lefs valuable parts of Eloquence. 
It's great and principal powers are founded on the moft noble, 
moft aimable, and virtuous qualities in our nature. They are 
addrefl'ed to our pity and fympaihy, and derive their influence 
from tliefe lovely atfeftions. They prefent to us exalted Cha- 
lafters and actions; they arc addrefl'ed to our natural love of 
fuch characters and adlions ; and owe their power to this af- 
fcSion. If they arc employed to deceive, it is by operating 
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on our benevolence, our tendernefs of affeftion, our virtuous 
indignation, our public fpirit, or fome other generous principle. 
They have their great influence on the mind in which all 
generous principles remain yet unperverted. And if a popular 
aflembly be fiid to be the peculiar fphere of the Orator, 
perhaps a reafon might be afligned not very honourable to the 
more exalted part of mankind : That men of an inferior rank 
arc lefs experienced in fiaud, lefs corrupted, and of confe- 
quence lefs fufpicious : lefs depraved by private views of in- 
tereft, and therefore more fufceptible of generous impreflionS; 
more attentive to the appearance of truth. 

But I Hiall not dwell longer on this licioufncfs which is 
charged on tropical and figurative fpeech : as the charge rtands 
unfupportcd by any argument ; and we might add, by any 
authority, if we confidcr the real purport of the paifage quoted 
as the confcjfian and apology of Qu^intflilian, 

The Right Reverend Author declares, '* at thefc [i. c. 
** Tropes and figures of compofuion] " are a deviation from 
" tliofc principles of Metaphyfics and Logic, they are fie- 
" quently vicious. This the great Mailer quoted above freely 
" confeffeth, whcrefpeakingof that ornamented fpeech which 
" he calls X^tV"'''* ^*^**'*' he makes the following confeirion 
*' and apology. — Elfet enim omne fchema vitium, fi non 
" peteretur, fed accidcret. Verum aui5toritate, vetuftate, 
*' confuetudine plerumque defenditur, laipe etiam rations 
*' quadam. Ideoque cum fit a fimplici retftoque genere di- 
" cendi deflexa, virtus eft, fi habct probabile aliquid quod 
** fequatur *." 

The paflage is taken from that chapter, in which the author 

profclTes to treat of verbal figures ["Ix^yiilx AEHEaS] ; and 

thro' this part of his work, he fpeaks of thefe, and no others. 

He divides them into two kinds, grammatical and rhetorical. 

F " Of 
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" Oi the firfl faith he, " there are as many forts, as there are 
'* grammatical faults or folecifms in fpeech. [Prius fit iiltiem 
" generibus quibus vi/ial for every figure, (i. e. every fuch 
'• figure, or every grammatical figure) would be afau/i in ftyle, 
" if it were meerly accidental [eflet enim omne fchema vi- 
" TiUM fi non peteretur fed acciderel.J However, the ufe of 
" this fpecies is warranted by authority, by antient or prefent 
" ufage, and frequently by fome reafon.* Wherefore, as it 
'* is a deviation from the plain and diredt form of fpeech [i. e. 
*' the definition of a figure agrecsto it, we rank it among the 
" feveral forts of figures, and] it is allowed as an excellence or 
" ornament of flyle, if there be fomething plaufible to juftjfy 
*• the introducer of it." 

J £hould by no means willingly mifreprefent the argument 
of my Lord Biihop ; but upon repeated examination of the 
paflage here quoted, I muft ftate it thus. 

" Quintilian declares, that what are called grammatical 
" figures arc really no more than faulty violations of gramma- 
*' tical rules, unlefs when purpofedly introduced upon fome 
•• reafonable or plaufible grounds." 

Therefore, 

" He confefl*es that Tropes and Figures of compofition, 
" as they are a deviation from the Principles of Meta- 
•• phyfics andLogic, are frequently vitious." 

If this be a fair reprefentation, it were to be wi(hed that the 
learned Author had fo far condefceded to men of confined 
abilities, as to explain the connexion between thefe two 
propofitions. 

• Of which he gives (his in (lance. Ttuguia fcxus uterque ab altero fig- 
Oculis capti Talpw, ct timidi DaniK, fignificatur. 
dkuntur a VtrgUio: fcj fubcfl Ra- 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI, 



HITHERTO we have confidered Eloquence, in general, 
as that mode of fpeech which fignifies emotion of 
paflion in the fpeaker, and tends to excite them in the hearer. 
But it is neceflary, as we advance in this enquiry, to be more 
particular: for the learned author, whofe reafonings we take 
the liberty of examining, had endeavoured to eftablifh his 
pofition on the bafis of (Iridt philofophical argument. In order 
to demonftrate that Eloquence is not eflential to human fpeech, 
but meerly arbitrary, dependent on fafhion and cuftom, he 
then proceeds to a regular examination of it's conftituent parts. ' 
' Eloquence is a compound of tliefe three qualities of ipeech, 
' Purity, Elegance, and Sublimity. Purity is the ufeof 
' fuch terms with their multiplied combinations, as the in- 
' tereft, the complexion, or the caprice of fome writer or 
' fpeaker of authority hath preferred to it"s equals. Elegance 

■ is fuch a turn of idiom as a fafliionable fancy hath brought 
into repute. Sublimity is the application of fuch images as 

■ arbitrar)' and cafual connexions, rather than their own native 

F 2 grandeur. 
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»* grandeur have dignified and ennobled. Since then the 
" confb'tuent parts are arbitrary and capricious, the compound 
*• muft be equally nominal and unlubftantial." 

I freely confefs that in confidering this argument, I cannot 
fo entirely direft royfclf of all prejudice, as isftridly proper in 
an enquiry after truth. I cannot help feeling afecret hope and 
an inclination to believe that bis Lordlhip may have been here 
betrayed into feme millake. Particularly, as it appears from 
his definition of fuhlimity, that the cenfure is not confined to 
the Style of Eloquence, but extends to the things fuggefted, 
the objefts prcfented to the mind, by fuch a ftyle. 

Poets and Orators have been ever the admiration of man- 
kind. They have poflefled their feveral ftations in the Tem- 
ple of Fame, for many ages, unmolefted : and it is fomcwhat 
mortifying to be now at length awakened from an agreeable 
dream, and to find this auguft temple difiblve. 

Like the bafelefs fabrick of a vifion : 
to find, I fay, whatever ages have admired as elegant or grand, 
rtrippcd of its imaginary value, and refolved into chance, ca- 
price, andfafhlon. -So that the Poet of the piping Winds, 

and the twifted curls of flame, whom * Longinus quotes with 
d) much difrcfjjcd. pofllflcd as great intrinftc excellence, was 
ai elegant in his duftion, in his images as fublime, as the au- 
thor of the Iliad, however the ficklcnefs of fafliion hath been 
pUafcd K<i confign the very name of one to oblivion, and to 
cad fotli a Uay.c c;f glory round the other, as time hath never 

wtUeen able lo cxtingui(h. Gorgias» Amphickates, 

ifld Matris have then their appeal to the tribunal of reafon 
mAt^<A*M^^y. a['ainfttlw dr^/Vrary determinations of man- 
jyflrf, m f-vour of the nominal and unfubftanti; 
IW-MtftTNBK*"' And to come nearer home. 
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is the contempt which ibe author of the Bathos has exprcffed 

for poor BlacKmore, when Milton hath no fuperiority but 
what is capricious, arbitrary and cafual ? And the Commen- 
tator on Pope, who difcovers the five kinds of fublimity men- 
tioned by Longinus, in the concluding verfes of the ElTay on 
Man, hath done no more honour to his poet, than to inform 
the world, that he was fortunate in fetting the faihion, or nice 
and exadt in following the fafhion ; and that it is the cal'ual 
pleafureof the world, to confer fo great a degree of authority 
and reputation on his writings, while thofe of Josuaii SyL- 
VESTER are ascapricioufly neglei^ed. 

Upon the firll view of his Lordfliip's dividon, (which, as 
hath been already noted, feems not confined to ftyle or dI(ftion) 
• it is oblervable that Pathos, the very foul and life of eloquence 
is intirely omitted. If it was confidcred, as included in the 
lad member of the divifion, fublimity, I anfwer in the words 
of Longinus. 'A?i.A* £i fj^tv »t It ti TaJT a|inf», it, -le ti4'@* 
Xj to' TrafljiTixof, ^ ii^aiftv auJaii TT.trTn cvruTrtif^ftr Tf a'AAnAou 
lb trufjiTrfpuKtratit f ixfi^afl^tii i 5 ^aj) TetSa T(r* /iCf-fcTot, u^"? 
10 rawiiva. evptOKftai, xaOaTrep o7i(lai% /.uxaj, ^o'Cet* lo Cut^xAip 
fttoAAa t^*" ^'X"' ■''"S"'- Se(!T. 8. 

" If the omiffion proceeded from imagining the fublime 
" and the pathetic to be one and the fame, or that they are in- 
" feperably united and co-exiftent; this is amiflake. There 
" are paffions not only diftintH: from fublimity, butofadired 
** contrary nature, low and deprefled. Again, there are in- 
" fiances of the fublime without any mi.\ture of Pathos." 
Purity of language, the' properly belonging to the gram- 
/ matical art, is indeed ranked by antient Critics among the 
excellences of Rhetorical compofition. But by tiieir con- 
fcflion, it is the loweft, lead honourable and leaft valuable 

pare 
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part of eloquence. This is the fcntimentof the great Roman. 
Ipfum latine loqui, eft illud quidcm, uj paulo ante dixi, in 
magna laude ponendum, fed non tarn Juaffonte^ quam quod 
eft a plerifque negledum ; non enim tarn praclarum efticire 
latinet quara turpe nefcire ; neque tamen id mihi oratoria 
boni, quam civis Romani proprium videtur. Cicer. de 

Claris Orat. C. 37. And again ; Nemo enim unquam 

eft Oratorcm, quod/tf/zVif loqueretur, admiratus. De Orat. 
■ L. 3. C. 14. 

But as purity of diflion, however in itfclf of little value, is yet 
a part of perfei£t and confummate Eloquence, let us examine 
whether it be truly defined as confifting in the " ufe of fuch 
" terms with their combinations, as the intereft, the com- 
*• plexion, or the caprice of fome writer or fpeaker of autko^ 
*• rxty hath preferred to its equals." 

We are not to be informed that words, as they|_(ignify our 
Ideas, are indeed arbitrary, and that as to their primary and 
original value, all articulate founds are indeed ftri(5lly equals. 
But when once they are chofen, and eftablilhed with their 
feveral connexions and modifications fo as to form a language, 
there are then rules and principles, to which men muft accom- 
modate themfelves in the ufe and application of words, fo as 
to convey their thoughts with clearnefs. And no fpeaker or 
writer can become a fpeaker or writer of authority , I mean of 
authority for pure dilution, but by conforming to thefe rules. 
JJe may invent new, or revive antiquated terms, and this, 
either from caprice or judgment. His countrymen may adopt 
the innovation ; which they may confider as a proof of ele- 
gance, copioiifnefs, or fuch like, but not of purity, unlefs (o 
fjr as it is conformable tothe analogy or etymology of his 
language. 
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If we may liften to the antient Critics, who have written on 
this fubjeifl, they tell us, thatPuRiTV of language ♦ confifts in 
\ this conformity to analogy and etymology, in an adherence to 
antient ufage, the pradtice of fuch writers or fpeakers, who 
have themfelves been thus direflcd, and above all to cujiom, 
that is, as they themfelves \ explain it, the general conlcnt 
of men of fenfe and erudition. 

Quern penes arbkrium eft hiju% & norma loquendi. HoR. 
And thefe are principles of pure didion, which, we fee, 
arc neither vague nor local : but, like all the other general pre- 
cepts of compolition, founded on reafon, and applicable to all 
languages : in which cuflom however decilive, is yet not 
guided capricioufly or wantonly j but in all cafes 

Use will father what's begot by Eenee. Pope. 

He who would write fure Englilh, muft proceed by the 
fame general direftions, with him who would write pure 
French. The Roman and the Greek followed the fame rules, 
and prefcribed the fame rules, to their rcfpeftive countrymen. 
The writer or fpeakcr who tranfgrefles fuch rules, may fairly 
plead, that the tranfgrefllon is not fo great as to obfcure his 
fenfe ; that his circumftances made it neceiTary ; or that it is 
mean and difmgenuous to cavil at a trifling fault, more than 
compenfated by the importance of his fubje<ft, or the fuperior 
excellencies of his compofition. But Ihould he tell us that his 
words are as well founding, and no more arbitrary, than thofe 

* Sermoconftat rationc; veluftate, giflra. Quinfl. L. i. C. 4. 

t Conruetudinem fermonis vocabo 
confenfum etuditorum, ficut Vivendi, 
confcnfum boiiorum. ItiJ. 



aurioritate, conrucluJin 

prarJlat prjccipue anali 

quam ct Etymologia. ■ 

fuctudo vcro cerliHuna loquendi ma- 



i nonnuH- 
■ ' — Con- 
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frfudiwecall/tfnr; itat both ate equally indebted ior their 
origin to chance or caprice ; I fear we fbould do no great ho- 
nour to his philofephy. Words are frcqnendy called (and 

^ pi opc riy ) the Drefs of our tfaoi^ts> Suppofe then a man were 
to appear publidy, in a gaihjpartly clerical, partly laical; pardf 
French, partly Turkifh. If he; {beaded neceffi^ for this motley 
mixture, we (hould accept the apology ; if he diionrercd czcd-^ 
lent qualities tiuo' this diigufting appearance, we fhould re- 
ipe^ him. But if he were to tell us, that dreis was no more 
than £Uhion, that all iaihions were equal, anddiat his ierved 

^ die purpoies of cloathing as well as our's; what judgment 
/ ibould wefivmofbi$miadandundaftanding ? 



CHAP- VIL 
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CHAP. VII. 



IT might be obferved, that the Right Reverend Author who , 
paflcs fo fevere a cenfure on every thing in compofition, 
which deviates from the principles of logic, hath himfelf been 
betrayed into a moft illogical divifion of Eloquence into it's 
conftltuent parts or qualities. For he hath not only enumerated 
1 them imperfeilly j but, of the three qualities which he hath 
exhibited, the firft is included in the fecond, and the third is 
not neceflarily and univerfally a part of Eloquence. For that 
a fpeaker may be exquifitely eloquent without fublimity, we 
may be convinced by reading the fpeech of the fedilious Ibl- 

dier, already quoted from Tacitus. But, without dwelling 

on this ohjeftion, let us proceed to confider the fecond mcra; 
ber of his Lord/hip's diviljon. Elegance. 

This, faith he, *' is fuch a turn of idiom as a fafhionable 
" fancy hath brought into repute." — To under/land this defi- 
nition, we mull, in the firrt place, endeavour to divert it of that 
figurative difguife which is, of all things, moft unfuitable to i 

definition. By fancy then, are we to underfland a man of 

wild and ungoverned imagination i and, byja/bica, that tcm- 
G porary 



porary favour and appUufe which arc fometimes injudicioudy 
beftowed on fuch charaders ? In this cafe, the explanation of 
Elegance amounts only to this, that it is the effedt of caprice, 
that it is variable and unftable. But this is the very point to 
be proved. If, on the other fide, we are to underrtand by a 
fajhionable fancy, a writer or fpeaker of wit and ingenuity, ge- 
nerally approved and admired for his corredl and accurate, 
lively, appofite, and cxprefTive turn of phrafe ; then, we 
have Elegance thus" defined, " fuch a turn of phrafe as is ad- 

" mired in elegant fpeakers or writers." In this difficulty 

we muft have recourfe to critics who have given more 
accurate defcriptions of an elegant ftyle. 

They fometimes define it, generally, to be a union of purity 
and clearnefs. Thus the author of the books of Rhetoric to 
Hercnnius. Ekgantia eft qua; facit ut unum quodque pure & 
aperte ^\c\ videatur. L. 4. C. 12. 

Cicero defcribes it more particularly, as confifting in the ufe 
1 of fuch proper terms, as are not only pure and correal, but well 

adapted, and moft cxprefTive, and of fuch metaphorical 

phrafes, as exhibit ajuftand ftriking fimilitude, — with a due 
regard both to propriety and delicacy ; fo as to obferve a pro- 
portion to the fubjeiil, and to betray nothing dlfreipcdtful or 
brutal. I-et us hear the great Roman himfelf. 

Quoniam Eloquentia conftat ex verbis & fententiis, perfici- 
cndum eft, ut pure & emendate loquentes, verborum praeterea 
ic propriorum, &c /r(7n/Zi7/'i;r«»; Elegantjam perfequamur. In 
popriis, ut aptijima eligamus ; in tranflatis, MX-fimtlitudinem 
fccuti, '■jfrffwWif utamur alicnis. De opt. gen. Orat. C. 2. 

In like manner, tho* with ftill greater exteat, Ariftotle, in 
his treatife of Rhetoric (L. 3. C. 10, 11,) defcribes TA 
A5TEIA & T A ETAOKIMOTNTA. And in fuch 

defcriptions^ 
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defcriptions, we may fairly afk what can be difcovcred fan- 
tartical, local, or capricious ? Elegance among the Greeks 
we find to be exadtly the fame as elegance among the Ro- 
mans. And when we examine their accurate defcriptions of 
this quality of fpeech, it appears that there is gt'od reafon 
for this conformity ; and that it mujl be invariably the fame 
in all nations and languages : founded on good fenfc, and 
therefore neither local nor accidental. 

Or if we venture to pafs the bounds prefcribed by thefe 
great mafters ; and Include in our idea of elegance, not only 
the choice of phrafeology, but the graceful ftrufturc and har- 
monious difpofition of period : what are the precepts by which 
thefe are regulated ? — * That words (hould be fo ranged and 
conne<Sed, as to convey the fentiment wiih eafe and perlpi- 
cuity ; relieving the voice and ear, vnth intervals and panics, 
duely difpofed and varied, fo as to adorn and harmonize, with- 
out weakening the compofition : that all this Ihould be con- 
duced with a due regard to propriety, without difcovering a 
n^inute and aifeded follicitude, or diverting the aiieniion from 

the more important parts of eloquence. In thefe again we \ 

find nothing capricious or variable. They are the maxims ) 
which have been approved and recommended by all poh/hed 
ages and nations. They have their foundation in truth and 
nature ; in that love of order and harmony, that averfion to . 
confufion and diiTonance, which are congenial and elTential to 
■the human mind. 

» Compofitio -debet cflc ho- prior fit. DifUmulaiio cui« pwdpua, 

ncRj, jjcunda, varia, Ufus, pro ut nutncri f^nte fiuKiHc, non arccfliti 

natura rcrum quas dkimus. Cura, & coadi cfle vidcaniur. Quinift. L. 9. 

magna, ut fenLiendi atquc loquendi C. 4. in fine. 
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In like manner we might proceed to confider decorum, pro- 
priety, or fitnefi, a conftituent part or quality of Eloquence, 
which the Right Reverend author hath omitted : but which 
other writers on this fubjeft, and thofe of great authority, 
have treated largely. That the language fliould be propor- 

I tioned to the fubjefl, Is equally reafonable at this day, in 
France and Britain, as it was in Greece, when Arirtotle 
wrote, or in Rome, when QuindVilian fii-ft inculcated the pre- 
cept. It is no capricious or arbitrary dlreftion, (nor is it a 
direflion calculated for inabling the fpeaker to deceive) * that 
his language rticuld not betray pride and tupercilious con- 
lempt, brutal inlblence, or fclf-conceit ; that he Ihould confi- 
der his own charafler, the cbaradter of his auditors or readers -, 
that'he fliould confider the occafion of his addrefs, the time, 
'the place, and other like circumftances : and be direi^ted in 
his ftyle and compolition by thefe confiderations. Such prin- 
ciples, and indeed all the rules and principles of elocution, can 
abide the ftriiteft fcrutiny. They are received by every po- 
liflied nation upon earth, not implicitly, not from prejudice, 
■ftot upon the authority of Greek or Roman criries ; but be- 
caufe they are the refult of a careful and accurate obfervation 
of human nature, and the means by which it is moved and 
influenced. And as our nature, in its general frame and con- 

"ftitution, is uniform and invariable, fo muft be the means of 
©periling on that frame; fo, in general, muft thofe methods 
and forms of addrefs be found, which engage the attention, 
conciliate the affctftions, inform the underftanding, and in- 
flame the paflions, fo as to prompt and roufe us to adion, the 
final fcope and objedt of eloquence. 



dc Oral. L. 3. C. 24. Arift. Rh«. 
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CHAP. vm. 



BUT I now return to coofider the laft acd great memb^ 
of his Lordfiiips divifion of Eloquence, Sublimity^ 
which he aflerts to be nothing more than " the application of 
" fuch images as arbitrary and cafual connexions, rather thaa 
" thar own native grandeur, have dignified and ennobled." 
And here I take the liberty of obferving, in the iirft place, 
that it might fairly be queftioned, whether Sublimity doth ne- 
ceflkrily confift in the application of images^ or always affcdl 
and elevate the mind by exciting images. It is a point ex- 
tremely well known to critics, both ancient and modern, that 
the enthufiafm of palHon elevates the hearer by the mere force* 
of communication and fympathy. Demoiihencs fwears by the 
brave fouls who fought at Marathon and Plat^a. The gran- 
deur of this figure is particularly explained by Longinus *. « 
But no part of it is attributed to any particular image or pifture 
impreffed on the fancy. 



m 
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The concluding periods of his oration on the Crown muft 
be allowed to be exceedingly lublime. He feems tranlported 
at the mention of thofe men whom he marks out as the enemies 
of his country, and at their flagitious defigns ; and he thus 
excUims, with all tlic grandeur of a pathetic emotion. 
' MA inr w Tetyiii ©eoi, y.nS'tU Tau6' v^m iirtrwusr' a'AA* 

•ra;^(V»' aTaAAa^Hf TWi Im^K^ej'ai' tpiCuv S'oJt, i^ ffuJnpiav 
aff^otAw. 

" Hear me, ye immortal Gods ! and let not thefe their de- 
*' fires be ratified in heaven I Infufc a better fpirit into thefe 
" men! Infpire even their minds with purer fentiments. — 

" This is my firft prayer. Or, if their natures are not to 

" be reformed ; on them, on them only dlfchargc your ven- 
" geance ! Purfue them both by land and fea j purfiie them 
*' even to deftruftion ! But to us, difplay your goodncfs, in a 
" fpeedy deliverance from impending evils, and all the blef- 
*' fings of proteftion and tranquility ! " 

But the fublimity of this conchifion feems not to confift in 
the application of images, but in that noble pathos which 
leaves the hearer no leifure to attend to images or their effefls : 
but tranfports and elevates at once, by fpreading the conta- 
gion of enthufiafm. 

There is alfo another fource of the fublime in what the 
Greeks called To H © I K O N, where no particular images 
are applied to ilie fancy, but the fentiment and expreflion are 
Uierefore grand, becaufe they indicate an extraordinary dignity 
of chara(fler. As in the well-known * anfwer of Alexander 
to Parmcnio. Nor are we thus aftcdled only by greatnefs, but 

by 
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by exalted goodnefs and benevolence of charafter : as In that 
exclamation of Saint Paul before Agrippa. " Would to God, 
•' that not only thou, but all that hear me this day, were 
" both almoft, and altogether fuch as 1 am, except thefe 
•* bonds!" Aftsxxvi. 29. The efFedl of thefe, and many 
other like inftances which might be produced, confifls entirely 
in the violent impreflion made upon our natural fenfe of what 
is great, noble, and aimable in human condudt: nor are thry 
at all addreffcd to the imagination. 

The following paflage from the Apoftle is alfo allowed to be 

highly elevated. *' All things are yours; whether Paul, 

«' or ApoUos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or 

"* things prefent, or things to come ; all are yours, and ye 

'* are Chrift's, and Chrift in God's." i Cor. xxxii 21. 

But if we arc to credit Longinus *, the fublimity of fuch paf- • Sefl. u. 

fagcs arifes from the number of great fentiments, and what lie 

calls EnOIKONOMlA, the management, and difpofition of 

of them, the gradual afccnt, even to the very fummit of 

greatnefs. And it is generally acknowledged that there may I 

be fublimity in the very compofition of a period, by which \ 

the mind is affefted without the help of images, or even of | 

fentiments ; for common experience confirms the obfervation 

of the -f- great Critic, that even mufical founds may have a tLongio. 

fimilar effed. ^^ 39^ 
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CHAP. IX. 



BU T whatever .may be tb* manner in which fuMime 
corapofitions aft u|x)n the mind ; it is of more efpecial 
moment to the prefcnt queftion to coniider, whether the cf- 
fe6k be owing to fomething truly great, or, . a^ the Right Re* 
vcrcnd Author hath: afiferted^ to an imaginary dignity arifing 
from arbitrary and cafual connexions^ And firft of all, I {hall 
take the liberty of confronting this ailertion with a noted paf«- 
(age from Longinud, which I quote at large, as onerelpedta* 
ble authority in diredt oppofition to another. 

♦ ** Yott are to kAow then/', faith that elegant Critic, adr 
drefling himfelf to his friend, ^^ that, as in common life, thoie 
** things never can be great, which it is greatnefs to defpife ^ • 

'' as 



i TO Karaipqonh in f^ya' oiov 4rXKT0i, 
Tf/bia), ^o^My rv^3cmh^y xaH oca irt aKT^a 

ly^u Ttohi TO iiuiOsv 'SF^or^ayitiifxtvcv^ ^h 



>/iv\a<^ oiv auTo ro vififgovsTv AyaGov i ^uf- 
rgiov' haufAatao'i ynv rav. ixovlsjv a^TJi 
/ua^xov tj5> ^uvafAevoui ix^tv, xa) Jii fnyx'' 
Xo^^vxiav uTTs^o^uvlai' Tn it ttv tcai eti 
Tou iiYi^fjLivuv ev 'sroirifjLaari hm Xoyoig IttiC' 
kiifiiovf /xri riva ^syiOof favlzciav ixos rt 
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" as ricKes, honours, fame, power, and aH thofe acquilidoait 
" which are furrounded with a vaft external pomp, but cai» 
" have no intrinfic excellence in the eyes of men of fenfe, who - ' 
" know that it is rather an excellence to defplfe them ; and i 
" that the pofleflbrs are by no means fo juftly the objedls of i 
*' admiration, as thofe who might acquire rficm, but haw ' 
*1 fuch dignity of foul, as to look down upon them with in- 

*' diiFerence. So are we to judge, of grandeur in poetry 

" and eloquence, and whether there may here be found a 
*' certain outward Ihew of greatnels, fupported by a profiifion 
** of falfe and Injudicious ornament, but fuch, as when ac- 
'* curately examined, proves devoid of foUdity, and what it is 

'* much more noble to contemn than to admire. It is 

" from Nature that the foul is in feme ibrt elevated by tha 1 
*' true fublime, that it feels the generous tranlport, andl 
** fwells' with delight and exultation, as if^ what is heard, ' 
" had been a conception of it's own. But when the fam« j 
" thing, frequently repeated to a man of fenfe, and one conver->1 
" fant in works of genius, doth not raife his mind logcnerou»| 
" fentiments, doth not leave it filled with fomething greater 1 



EUfiyWiT) xattvatj av ri ^eo/iiHsiv to "mt- 
fi^pmii' m^cTifsii' ^i<ni yaf ■»-«; iiTo ■ 

eutaincvov ti vf o( ntystMpfOvi'vifv rni' '^ux^ 

i, a» TO fimxU 'fJTiaMini, fk aitauin- 
ait' iot a* eV if-nSii ir^st iTij, fii^f ' 



Ji«-«oXb( oS, fioKM') J" aS^varw i «it(6»» 1 

OTw yof Torj ORV ^of ofuu i-mxt^tiiftATitrl. I 

gi'uv, fnAuK, nMKiuv, Aiiruv cv ti mk Ta4^f 4 
Tov afia. «£fi raiv aixav aa-atfi Jm?, nO^. I 

liiv in Tfi ^cmnttZoiiia^ tsUa ijfufim 
f^l^ixHi Ml imxiifiMiilov- Long. S. 7. 
Ed. Pearse. 
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•< tfatn the import of the bare expreiEon, but finks on re-' 
'* pcated examination, and lelTens into meanneis; fuch, wc 
" may be aflured, can never be the true fublime, whofc ef- 
•• fc^ remain no longer than the words are pronounced. But 
•* thccharadcrs of real and genuine fublimity are theie. It 
" fills the mind with vaft conceptions ; it is dilficolt, nay im- 
" poflible to bear up againft the force of its impreffion ; and 
** the remembrance of ii is ftrong, fcarcely ever to be efiaced. 
" In 3 word, you are to eftcem that really beautiful and 
" fublime, which approves itfelf to all times and a// pcrpms. 
*' For when men of fuch various occupations, ages, manners, 
'* and purfuits, unite \n one and the fame judgment upon any 
" performance, this harmonious combination of opinions 
" forms the real and indifputablc criterion of what is truly 
'• marvellous and fublime." 

Wc find then, that whatever is local or accidental, what- 
ever is dignified and ennobled by arbitrary or cafual connexions, 
n not that fublime of which the Critic fpeaks ; is not that 
wonder^l and affcdting quality, which the man of judgment 
and experience in works of genius, [ANHP EM*PfiN KAl 
EMflEIPOZ AOrflN] pronounces truly grand and tranf- 
portJng. He dJrtinguilhcs between external pomp, and intrin- 
fit grcalncfB i between the momentary impreflion, and that 
which ii permanent and indelible, which reafon and refleifHon 
confirm and enforce ; which ftands the fliock of time ; pre- 
vail! over all accidental changes of manners i nor is impaired 
by the alteration of language j but however, and whenever it 
i»propolciJ to tho& who are (qualified fur judging, mufi always 
be approved and admired. 
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CHAP. X. 



^^H the local and cafual nature of rublimity can abide the te{l of 

^^^1 realbn. 

^^^^ It can fcarcely be controverted, I prefumc, that fome fub- 

~ jeifls are in ihemfelves intrinfically and eflentially greater and 

more elevated than others : and that whenever 'they are pro- 
pofed to the mind, they muft be received with fuperior emo- 
tion, reverence, awe, or terror, naturally and inftinifiively, or 
at leaft independant of any cafual aflbciation of ideas. Wc 
call the ocean a grander obje<S than a rivulet, becaufe it ftrikcs 
the fenfes and imagination more forcibly. The feriousadions 
and engagements of human life, are really greater objedts than 
it's amufements. A battle is (Hll a more aweful fubjed than 
any of the calmer occupations of focial life. And the works 
and difpenfations of the Deity, flill more auguft and aweful 
than the moil ibiking adions of the Creature. 



BU T not to reft foldy upon authority howewr venerable, 
let us now proceed to confider, whether this opinion of 
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There is alio an eflentla! difference between the fentiments 
and conceptions of different men, when employed on grand 
fubjefls, according to their different degrees of judgment, 
r ^nnwled^e, refinement, livelinefs of fancy, and fuch like. He 
viho conceive3- thatThe end" of conqucft wa^ TO eat "and drinfe, ' 
thought but meanly upon a magnificent fijbje{S. The fenti- 
ment of Parmenio, on the fame fubjedt, was more exalted : 
that of Alexander, greater ftill, yet perhaps, without rifing to 
the utmoft pitch of true dignity, or being entirely diverted of 
TO EXneEN nPOSTPAFHAOTMENON. 

There is no grander and more aweful fubjefl, on which a 

writer or fpeaker can be employed, than that of the Deity - 

executing his juftipe publicly and fenfibly, upon his offending 

, ,Vreatures. tet it then be confidered, whether there be not a 

,*real and intrinfic difference, as to the dignity of fentiment and 

f- conception, between two different writers, fucniihed with the 

fame grandeur of fubjedi. In one part of the Alcoran, Ma- 

Tiomet relates how the Lord defeated the Ethiopians, whp 
'came mounted on elephants to deftroy the temple of Mecca, 
'by fending birds againft them, which threw down ftones upon 
'their heads. We are told, that each of thefe birds carried 
three ftones, one in the mouth, and the other two in the 
Ycet : that thefe ftones, tho' not much larger than peafe, were 
'yet of fuch weight that they pierced the foldiers thro' their 
armour, and that on each of them was written the name of 
' "liim who was to be flain by it. 

I prcfume, we can make no fcruple to declare, that the 
■fentiments here expreffed, of the agency and inftruments of 
the Deity, are not fufficiently exalted for the fubjeft ; but 
r.ither mean and minute, and devoid of real dignity. At 
Icaft we may appeal to the feelings of any man in any nation, 

not 
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not tntirdy fongC) and bruully ignorant, trhether the fcA- 
lowing fhort account of the facred hiftorian, be not infinitdy 
more affcifting and elevating. 

" And it canieio pafs that night, that the Angel of TBfc 
*• Lord went out a.ad/mofein the camp of the AiTyfians an 
'** hundred fourfcore and five thoufjnd ; and when they arofe 
" early in the morning, behold ! tkey -were ail dead corpfes f 
2 Kings 19. 35. 

In the account of Mahomet's journey into heaven, we meet 
with fcarcely any circumftance, that is not difgufting by it's 
meannefs and puerility. — His beaft To vicious, that nothing 
but a promife of a place in paradife could prevail on him to 
fuffer the prophet to mount him. — His angels in the fhape of 
birds and hearts. — His cock as white as fnow, with his feet 
on the firft heaven, and his head rifing to the diftance of five 
hundred years journey j crowing fo loud, that all hear it that 

are in heaven and earth, except men and fairies. Surely 

there is an intrinfic ditFerence in point of fublime fentiment, 
between this motley mixture of the great and the ridiculous,* 



• Here it may be obfcrveJ, thai if a 

juft dignityand elevation of fentiment be 
the firft and moft valuable part of fub- 
lime compofuion, and if fublimity be 
fo dri:ntial aii ingredient of Eloquence, 
it follows, that the Alcoran, In which 
are fsund fuch coldnefs, meannefs, 
and puerility of fentiment, upon the 
nobleft fubjcfls, cannot merit that ex- 
alted chara^er which my Lord Bifliop 
' of Gloucefter hath beenplcafed to be- 
fiow upon it, cannot be dj rcai andfub- 
jlant'ialapslUrn ofehqutnct, as cny what- 
tvtr ; much lefi, can it acquire this 



charaditer, in the way which hisLorJ- 
fliip haih pointed out, from the preju- 
dices and opinions of ihofe who are 
faid to regulate their notions of what 
is grand and elegant, by this very com- 
pofition. To them it may be a pat- 
tern of eloquence : that is, they know 
not)etter pattern. But even in thein it 
would be rafhnefs to conclude that 
there U therefore really no better ; 
(what is attempted to be proved with 
refpefV to fublimity, being equally ap- 
plicable to Kioquence in general.) 

anj 
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and that noble and aweful obfcurity with which the Apoftit 
Jpcaks on the fame fubjedl. 

" I knew a man in Chrift, about fourteen years ago, whe» 
" ther in the body, I cannot tell, or whether out of the body, 
" I cannot tell: God knoweth : Such a one caught up to the 
" third heaven. And I knew fucfa a man, whether in the 
" body, or out of the body, I cannot tell ; God knoweth j 
" how that he was caught up into Paradife, and heard un- 
" fpeakable words, which is not Iwrnful for a man to utter.", 
1 Cor. xii. 2, 3, 4. 

It fiiould feem then, that we are warranted to proceed one 
ftep farther, and to affirm, \}\3X proper exprejjiom of thefe more 
exalted fentiments, and images more truely ennobled, muft 
form a compoliiion of real and intrinfic fuperlority in point of 
grandeur; and that an Arabian muft acknowledge this, if 
fuch fentiments or images were once conveyed to his mind by 

the purity and elegance of his Alcoran. " No : for 

" he has already formed his idea of fublimity ; and muft 
*• judge of every new objeift by the ftandard to which he has 

" been accuftomed." If this be truth and nature, it muft 

hold in all poflible cafes and inftances which can bedevifed. 

Let us then fuppofe the Mantuan Shepherd, who had con- 
ceived thai Rome was no more than a vaft colletflion of cot- 
tages, entertaining his fellow fwaina with an eloquent or poe- 
tical defcription of this city, according to his and their con- 
fined ideas. He delcribes the vaft number of it'.i llKpherd- 
inhabltants, and the extenfive range of their dwellings, die 
crowds of Galateas and Amaryllis's, all cloathcd in the beft 
and fineft weeds that his village had everfcen, the number of 
flocks and herds, and all the circumftances of rural magnifi- 
cence. His hearers are delighted and furprized by this def- 

cription 
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cription, which they call grand ; and, in fpeaking on the fame 
lubjedt, they borrow the fentiments and expreffions of their 
favourite orator or bard. But is this habit of thinking and 
fpeaking never to be altered ? or can fuch habit make the ha- 
rangue of this fhepherd as truely fublimc as any whatever? 
Suppofc an Orator, more refined and better informed, could 
reprefent to the minds of thefe villagers, the richnefs, the 
luftre, the gorgeous palaces, the ftupendous temples of this 
great Capital of the world ; 

Statues, and Trophies, and triumphal Arcs ; 



—The Capitol 



Above the reft, lifting his ftately head. 
On the Tarpcian Rock : 



Th' imperial Palace, compafs huge, and high 
r| The ftruflure, fkill of nobleft Architedls, 

With gilded battlements, confpicuous far ; 
Turrets and TerralTes, and glitt' ring Spires. 
As alfo> the 

-Conflux ifTuing forth, or ent'ring in -, 
Praetors, Proconfuls to their provinces 
Haft'ning, or on return, in Robes of ftatc; 
Lidtors and rods, the enfigns of their pow'r ; 
Legions, and Cohorts, turms of horfe, and wings j 
Parad. Reg. 

In a word, all the pomp and glory of the city and it's inhabi- 
tants, in a manner fuitable to the fubjeifl : or (if words could 
not as yet convey thefe grand ideas to their minds) fhould he 
iirft lead them to this magnificent city, and then renew the 
imprcflion of thofe auguft fcencs which they had viiited, by 

his 



iu* Crcty and inimatffJ ddcripcioD, axM tiiCT ftiB perierete 
in diinkuig and proooanciog, that focb ddcriptioa was not 
fcaDy more fublime than that of the niftic ? OrconldtfaciDGft 
rigid ptuk)£)pbica] ^itnt renturc to affinn diat the one had no 
fiiperioritjr over the other, bat what was arbitrary and calaal, 
what was dcrired from chance or caprice r — The ideas of the 
one, are, dearly, more flriking and aSeSting than tboje of 
the other. And the modes of fpeech which coovey thofe 
more (iiiking ideas in their fuD fwce, and defcribe their fidl 
impreffioa upon the fancy or the palfions, muft hare the fame 
real and intrinfic fupcriorit\' ; for ihcy hare the greater power 
in raifing tranfport and furprize ; and what is called fubUmity 
of compolition is nothing more than this power of tranlponing — 
and furprizing. 

If then different men form different opinions of fublimi^ 
in awnpofition, fo do they form different opinions of the mag- 
nitude and dimenfions of external bodies, upon confined and 
imperfefl: views ; and yet the nature of quantity is not for that 
rcafon vague and capricious : So do they form various opinions 
of virtue and Ticc ; and yet the nature of virtue and vice is not 
cafual and arbitrary. The improvement of reafon and reSec- 
,' tion, the enbrgement of observation and experience, have the 
fame effcS in correffling their prejudices, and ennobling their 
fcntimcnts, both in Morals and in Literature. — An Aliaiic is 
born in a country of depotifm. He has from his infancy been 
taught, that the fum of his duty is to pay an imlimJted obe- 
dieiKc to his Mader. His fenriments are thofc of abjedt fla- 
vcry i and they are expreffed in all the pomp of ffattery and 
fubmiffion. Thefii fcntimcnts he calls heroic, and thefe ex- 
prcflions fublimc and elevated. Gut let him be once inAnifted 
in the righu of laao, in the duties of facial life, in the laws 

of 
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of jufticc and benevolence ; let him be a witnefs of the noble 
effefls of civil liberty ; and his fentiments and language (hall 
be totally changed. Hefhall now look on with cold indiffe- 
rence, if not with pity and contempt, while 

The gbfgfeOQs Eaft with richeft hand 

Show'rs on her Kings barbaric pearl and gold. MilT. 
And when he beholds the mighty monarch receiving the 
adoration of ten thoufand proftratevafTals, he (hall turn away 
with fcorn and indignation ; he fhall regard Leonidas at the 
head of his little band of Spartans, as an objedl more truly 
admirable, grand and- magnificent : and hisftyle muft now be- 
come more Jublime^ as it is tlie effufion of nobler fentiments 
and more generous paflions. — So that what the poet obferves 
of good writing in general, is peculiarly applicable to fublime 
compofition. 

Sapere, eft principium & fons. Hor. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 



B,' 



t U T it is obferved ftill ferther, that there is alfo a diver- ' 
Jfily of opinion with relpedl to what is called JuBlime in 
compofition, even among men of extenfive Juiowledge and 
refinement : that " this fpecies of Eloquence changed it's na- 
" ture, with the change of clime and language; and the fame 
" expreffion, which in one place had the utmoft Jimp/icity, 

+ Doil. of " had in another, thcutmodfuth'me-^." Here one might 

C. 9. p. 53! be tempted to anfwer that this might well be ; and even in 
the fame place. For it is a point known to every iinatterer in 
Criticifm, that thefe two qualities are fo far from being incon- 
fiftent with each other, that they are frequently united by a. 
natural and jnfeparable union. But as men of deep and ex- 
tenfive learning, when they defcend to treat of thofe inferior 
matters of tafte and compofition, do not confine thcmfelvcs to 
the maxims and modes of fpecch ufed by meer critics and rhe- 
tortcianF, it would feem difrcipeflful, not to be more diftinit 
and explicit upon iliis point. 



That 
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That a grand and pompous diction is the dircift contrary to 
afimple ftyle, cannot be denied : but grand and pompous die- \ 
tion is not necellarily the fame with true dignity and fublimity 
of compofition. It may be employed on a mean occafion j 
and then, inftead of elevating the fubjedt, it fets the mean- 
nefs of it in the ftrongeft light, fo as to excite ridicule. It 
may be employed upon a fubjeft, tho' not quite ridiculous, yet 
difproportioned to fuch a ftyle; and then it excites contempt 
anddifguft : or it may be ufed on more exalted fubjeifts, but 
fuch as may not at once ftrike the imagination with their full 
force, but require fome effort or artifice, to engage his atten- 
tion, and to imprefs them upon his mind ; but even here, the 
effedl may be defeated, if this effort, or this artifice be apparent; 
and if it does not feem the natural refult of real feeUngand 
fenfibility. Again, when employed on fubjedls of greateft 
dignity, and to convey fentiments of themfelves highly ele- 
vated and affedting j it dilTipates the mind and attention of the 
hearer, which fliould be concentered in one important point. 
It betrays an unworthy attention in the fpeaker to the inferior 
excellencies of ftyle ; when he had an objedl which fliould to- 
tally poffefs him, and leave him no leifure for any artificial le- 
lc<ftion or arrangement of his phrafes. It ftiews that he is not 
himfclf fincerely aff;i5ted with the noble emotion, when he 
has recourfe to artifice and ornament ; and therefore he can- 
not propagate it. Hence a fimplicity of ftyle, that is, fuch 
an energetic mode of exprellion as conveys the thought com- 
compleatly. without appearance of art, labour or aftedation» 
is the true and proper garb of fublime fentiments. And hence, 
in all works of genius, fimplicity aud fublimity are fo far from 
being confidered as two oppofite quahties, that no terms arc 
more frequent and familiar, than thofe of a noble JmpUcii)'» 
and a natural, unaffefled, Jimple grandeur, 

I 2 . But ^ 
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Bat when It is aflertcd that fimple modes of fpcech are of- 
tentimes mod truely ennobled and fublime, no more is meant 
than this, that they are beft fitted to convey tublime concep- 
tions, and to give them their full irapreffion upon the mind. 
And this is an inconteftable truth, however we may fomc- 
times be perplexed with dUlin£bions, between Sublimity of 
Subject or Sentiment, and Sublimity of 5/y/f. Huet, biihop 
of ^vrancLes, cenfured Longinus for quoting the famous paf. 
fageofGenefis [and God said let there be light : and 
THERE WAS light] as an example of true SubUmity *. " It 
is true,* faith he, " Mofes relates a matter which is grand, 
*' but exprefTes it in a manner by no means grand." Boilcau 
fupported the opinion of his favourite author: the Biihop, 
with his learned co-adjutor M. Le Clerc, replied with tharp- 
nefs ; which was again retorted by the Satyrift. 
- The learned Bifiiop of Gloucefter, when he comes to ac- 
count for this difference of opinion, far from recurring to any 
minute verbal diftindions, juftly and ingenuoufly confiders tlie 
ideas fuggefted by any mode of exprelTion, and the fenfattons 
excited in the mind, in order to determine whether fuch ex- 
+ Doa. of preflion be fubhme or no. He obferves -f that nothing but the 
Grace. B. i. jimpiicity of the controverted paflj^e could be feen or felt by 
& 55. a Jewifli reader, to whom the ideas ariiing from the know- 

ledge of the true God and his attributes were familiar ; and 
whenever ideas are familiar, they raife no emotion : but that 
the mind of a Greek murt have been warmed and enlarged by 
the fame paiTage ; as it conveys ideas of Theology to him 

• II eft vrai que Mo'ifc rapporte lement. Oeuvres de Boileau, Vol. 2. 
tine Chofe qui eft grancic : mais il Fol. Edit, Amft, 
cxptime d'une fa^Ji qui ne I'elt nul- 

novel 
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novel and unfamiliat : and of confequcnce he would naturally 
cfteem rt to be iftfinitely fublimc— — But not to mention 
that ideas, rendered familiar to the mind, may yet raifc emo- 
tion ; that altho' falle pomp and outward greatnefs lofc their 
cffeOi by familiarity, yet real and intrinfic grandeur (as the 
Greek critic obferves in the paflage above quoted) l^pportB it's 
dignity even after repeated examination ; and the more accu- 
rate and exad, the more refined and enlarged the fentiments 
of the hearer may be, the more he is affefted and tranfportcd 

by the inftanccs of fuch grandeur; Not to infifl on this, 

I fay ; may it not be queftloned, without preftimption, whe- 
ther his Lordfhip hath not left the controverfy yet undecided ? 
For it fUll remains to be explained, how and whence it is, that 
many Chriftian readers, as well as the Poet Boileau, are af- 
fected by this paiTage with grand emotions, ahho' the ideas 
arijitigfrom the Knowletlge of God and his attributa^ be familiar 
to them, and altho' they can raife themfelves with ai little fain 
as any ordinary Jew whatever. 

To the firft good, firft perfe<ft, and firft fair. 

A late writer of lefs eminence than my Lord Birtiop, hath 
propofed a different decifion of this noted controveriy. I 
quote his obfervatlon at large, not from an opinion of it's in- 
trinfic value, hut as an inftance (for fiich I conceive it to be) 
of the great danger of refining in Criticlfm. 

.. ** In defcribing fuperior beings," faith the author of a 

Book called £/t-mpn/j o/'CrrV/f/ym *, " the reader's imagination, ' 
" unable to fupport itfelf in a ftrained elevation, falls often 
" as from an height, and finks even below It's ordinary tone. 
•* The following inftance comes luckily in view, for a better 
** illuflration cannot be given i Godfaidi lettbenbeligbtt and 
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" then teas Ughi. Longinus cites this paflage from Moles, 
<* as a {hioing example of the fublime j and it is fcarce pof- 
** fibic, in fewer words, to convey fo clear an image of the 
" infinite power of the Deity. But then it belongs to the 
** prefent fubjed to remark, that the emotion of fublimity 
" raifcd by this image is but momentary'; and that the mind, 
" unable to fupport itfelf in an elevation fo much above na- 
" ture, immediately finJts down into humilit)' and veneration, 
" for a being fofar exalted above us groveling mortals. Every 
" one is acquainted with a dilpute about this paiTage betwixt 
" two French Critics, the one pofitively afiirming, tlie other 
'* as pofitively denying it to be fublime. What I have 
" opened, fhews that both of them have reached the truth, 
" but neither of them the whole truth. Every one of tafte 
*' muft be feniible, that the primary efie(3 of this palTsge is an 
" emotion of grandeur. This fo far juftifies Boileau. But 
" then every one of tafte muft be equally fenfible, that the 
" emotion is merely a fla(h, which vanirtieth inrtantly, and 
" gives way to the deepeft humility and veneration. This 
" indiredl eSefl of Sublimity juftifies Huet on the other hand, 
" who, being a man of true piety, and perhaps of inferior 
" imagination, felt the humbling pallions more fenlibly than 
" his antagonift. And even laying afide any peculiarity of 
" character, Huet's opinion may, I think, be defended as 
" the more folid J upon the following account, that in fuch 
" images, the depreffing emotions are the more fenfibly felt, 
"■ and have the longer endurance." 

This, I muft ronfefs, feems fuch a juftlfication of the 
Bifliop of Avranches, as he himfelf, I pre fume, never would 
have fubfcribcd to.** — - ■■■Awe ^od veneration arife, from a 

fenfe 
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fenfe of power, and grcatnefs, and dignity. He felt this awe 
and veneration, from the expreflion of God's omnipotence 
above quoted, more forcibly than Boileau. And therefore he 
could not feel their efficient caufes fo forcibly, or rather, he 
did not feel them at all. In other words, the paffage before 
us was fo tranfporting, fo noble an expreflion of almighty 
power, that it at once determined the Blfhop to adore that 
power in all piety and humility. — And therefore, to him, it 

had nothing noble or tranfporting. The queftion is entirely 

about the immediate imprcflions made by any obje£t or de- 
fcription, not the adions, pafljons, or affedlions, arifing from 
fuch impreflions. Thcfe, how quickly foever they may arife, 
are not excited without their proper caufe ; and their 
-exlftence proves the exiftencc of that caufe. And the 
more powerfully the confequent affetftions are excited, the 

more forcibly the firfl impreflions muft have operated. A 

man finds a vafl; hidden treafure : he is feized with a fudden 
ioy, which is too violent for his frame, and lie faints away. 
But this depreflion furely proves not only tliat he felt this 
paflion of joy, but that he felt it in exccfs. He is proud .of 
his acquifition, and careful to depofice it in a place of fecurity. 
But this pride, and this caution, feem but a bad proof that he 
firft received the acquifition with little more than indifiercnce, 

and was fcarcely confcious of it's value. But, inrtcad of 

dwelling on this pretended folution, it may polTibJy be of fonie 
ufe in throwing lij.^ht upon tlie prefcnt fubjeft, to iiften for a 
while to the contending parties ihemfelves. ' 

The Bifhop of Avranches infifts that the palTiige in diipaie 
owes it's grandeur intircly to the dignity of the fubjcft •, whicii 

« Qui fe fjit afll-z feiiiir eiant rap- chcrchez. Oeuvfti dc Boilcau. V. ;.. 
porlcc nuemeii!, fans avoir befoin p. 136. 
dcire nkvec par des orncm^ns re- 

fupports 
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fupports itielf without the dd of ornament : That they wlio 
contend that the fcntence in qucftion is foblime, make the 
facred hiftorian tranfgrrfs the well-known rule, that the beein- 
nings of the grandcft compofitions fhould be fimple • : That 
if a man, ii> relating a furprizing event, fhould, in the midft 
of it, all at once apoftrophJze to the principal aitor ; fuch an 
apoftrophe would pafs for an inflrance of extravagance : and 
yet fuch is the extravagance imputed to Mofes, by thofc who 
maintain that he has raifed his ftyle above the ordinary pitch 
of language, in relating the creation of light -f-: That the 
mode of expreflion which he ufes on this occafion was com- 
mon and familiar to the Jews : That it is impious to fuppofe 
that human weaknefs can defcribe the divine operations fub- 
limely : and that it is diflionourable to the facred hirtorian to 
declare, that he had recourfe to the falfe colouring of the 
fchools ; to degrade him into a bafe Rhetorician, and to aifert 
that he employed ufdefs figures, and difguifcd a fubjeift (q 
noble in itfelf by fuperfluous ornaments X- 

Boileau, on the other hand, contends ||, that, befides the 
dignity of fubjeiS, there is alfo a grandeur and elevation of 
fentiment in this paffage, together with a choice and turn of 
phrafe, beft fitted to convey that grandeur both of fentiment 
and fubjeft, in fuch a manner as to imprefs the mind with the 
mod lively and exalted emotion : That, in this confjfts the 
fublimity, not in pompous words, or ambtticfa ornamental 
That, neither did Longinus infinuate, nor did he himfelfaf- 
fert, that, in the difputed paflage, there was any thing of 
what is called a grand ftyle ; but that extraordinary, that mar- 
vilhui which are fometimes found in the moil fimple forms of 

I Vide Reflexion X. fur quelques paflagcs dc Longin ou Refutation ; &c, 

Ijseech ; 
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fpeech ; and where that very iimpUcity often conftitutes the 
fublimity : That the lacred hiftorian has not then tranlgreffed 
the rules of compofition, as the beginniag of his work, tho' 
a juft and grand defcription of a noble fubjeift, is yet fimple 
and unafFedled : That the form of fpeech may have been com- 
mon and familiar to the Jews j but it is not only the form of 
fpeech which critics are to confider, but the manner, and oc- 
cafion, and application, as the meannefs or greatnefs of the 
compofition depends on thefe : and the fame form may be un- 
affefting, or low, trivial, and puerile, when ufed to defcribe 
an ordinary or trivial aftjon, which, on a more ennobled oc- 
cafion, may be grand and ftriking *, And, as to the argu- 
ment from the ineffable grandeur of the deity and his opera- 
tions, he reminds his antagoniils, that Sublimity is a relative 
term; and that all critics fpeak of it with refped to human 
conceptions and underftandings. 



1 



• Qui cft-cc en efFct qui peut nier 
qu'ne chofe dite en un endroit parroi- 
tra bafie & petite ; & que la meme 
chofe dite en un autre endroit deviendra 
grande, noble, fublime, & plus que 
fiiblime ? Oil 'on homme, par example, 
qui monCic a danfcr, difc a un jeunc 
gar^on qu'il inltruit, Alltx par la, rt~ 
iitatz, ditournex, arrilez : cela eft ires- 
pucrile, & paroit meme ridicule i ra- 



ronter. Mais que Ic Snlcil, voyant 
Ton fils PhacCon qui s'cgare dans Ics 
Cieux fur un char qu'il a eu la folic te- 
merite devouioir conduire, crie deloin 
a ce fils, a peu pres les mcmcs, ou dc 
femblables paroles, cela devicnt trc*- 
noble, & tres- fublime, comme on peut 
le reconnoitre dans ces vers d'Euripidc 
rapportes par Longin. 
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Le pcre cepcndant plein d'un trouble funefle, 

Le voit rouler dc loin fur la plaine celcfle ; 

Lui montre encore fa route, & du plus haul de Cicujc, 

Lc fuit autant qu'il peut dc la voix, & des yeux. 

Va par-la, lui dit il. Rcvicns. Dctoumc. Arrete. Hid. 
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This general view of the controverfy may be fufficient to 
{hew, that we are not from thence warranted to conclude, 
that the fnnie compofition may, or may not, be fubljme, juft 
as accidental connexions have, or have not ennobled the ideas 
or images which it raifes; for the true ground of difputc, we 
find, is no more than the different fenfes affixed by the con- 
tending parties to the term Sublimity. Huet very juftly con- 
tends that any Rhetorical artifke was unworthy of the facred 
hiftorian. Boileau, with equal juftnefs, (hews, that fuch ar- 
tifice mufl: have weakened and deftroyed his fublimity. The 
one proves that his language is plain and unaffedted ; the 
other, that fuch plain and unafFefted language is beft fuitcd to 
his fubjedl : the one, that he has nofalfepomp; the other, 
that he has the greateft native dignity. Huet and Le Clerc, 
however fuperior to Boileau in point of biblical learning, were 
lefs attentive to the true meaning of Longinus. 

Not but that men of erudition may differ from each other 
in point of real feeling, and fentiment, on fome particulai- in- 
ftances of compofition. The paflions and imagination have 
not exadlly the fame force in every individual, nor are they 
equally fufcepiible of emotion. He who hath been long ha- 
bituated to a calm examination of the metaphyfical nature of 
things, hath fenfations quite different from his, who hath 
been ever convcrfant in works of genius, the fine arts, and the 
pleafures of the imagination. The enthufiaftic emotion which 
the latter indulges with fuch delight, fddoms warms his 
breaft. He poflibly regards it as dangerous and extravagant. 
Even among thofe who are mofl: converfant in works of ima- 
gination, there is the iame variety of Tafte and degrees of l 

Senfibility : 



J 
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Senfibility : and, of confcquence, there muft be a diffi:rence of" 
Sentiment upon fubjeds of taftc and feeling. 

Sor»f may find it reputable. to have a fenfe of what is ex- 
cellent ill compolition, and may afFcft to difcover grandeur, 
where the moil diftinguiftiing red tafte cannot perceive it. 
Others will acknowledge themlclves unatfeiled, but impute a 
coldnefs, which really proceeds from a want of fenfibiliiy, to 
the corredlnefs of their judgment. Some, from cuftom or 
temper, acquire a partiality for one particular fpecies of conl- 
pofilion, and are indifferent toothers of equal or greater value. 
Thevhave been accuftomed, for inftance, to delight in neat- 
nefs, fluent eafe, and elegances and attend with reluflance 
to thbfe obje£ts which are not diftinguifhed by their favourite 
qualities, and, of confequence, are lels aifeifted by them. 
Other men acquire a fondnefs for whatever is ridiculous and 
burlefqiie, and may be indifferent to fuch performances as do 
not gratify their mirth or their malignity. But in thcfe and 
all fuch cafes, the real grandeur of compofltion is by no means 
altered. Jufl as in the externil fenfes, the tafte, the hearing, 
the fight may be vitiated or impaired, or lofl. But the quali- 
ties fitted to afted them, cannot be loft or changed, but with 
the nature and properties of bodies. The eye may be long 
habituated to minute objeifls, and may deem thoih grrai which 
exceeds them but a litdc: or, upon a general furvey of the 
works of nature, may dwell with moft pleafiire on thofe to 
which it hath been moft accuftomed. Philofbphy may pro- 
ceed to the important difcovery, that nothing is great or fmall, 
but by comparifon. But this difcovery doth not at all affeiil 
the differences of magnitude or quantity. The Mathematician 
K2 ftill 
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(tilt proceeds to meafure and determine thefe. In the cafe 
of metaphorical greatnefs, indeed, or the fublimity of compo- 
fition, there are not iuch accurate methods of aicertaining 
every precife degree of excefs or difference. Yet there arc 
ilriking difierences and diftindtions at once perceptible^ Co as 
to warrant an appeal againfl the mofl pofitive decifions of 
fafliion, cuflom, or prejudice, and to eftabliih general prin* 

ciples of RATIONAL CRITICISM* 



CHAP. Xllli 
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CHAP. XIII. 



IF then Purity and Elegance of compofidon have their 
fettled rules and principles, by which all ages and nations 
have been, and muft be invariably diredled ; if Sublimity 
, be not capricious, vague, and cafual, either in the form of 
l^exprcffion, or in the images, fentiments, or afFeitions con- 
Fvcyed to the mind ; and if all the feveral conftltuent qualities 
of Eloquence have a real and intrinfic value independent on 
fefhion orcuftom : in a word, if not only Jbme but all the fab- 
ftantial principles of Eloquence are common to all languages ; 
^ it fecms to follow, that the compound of thefe qualities, the 
forms of rpeech framed and directed by thefe principles, can- 
not be variable, capricious, or fantaftical ; nor can all the 
various modes of elocution, which have ever prevailed, be fo 
intirely indifferent, that realbn can give no preference; or fo 
cxaiftly equal in point of real value, that any one may be as 
good and perfeft a model as any other whatfoever. 

Different 
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Different degrees of underftanding and judgment, different 
paffions, habits, tempers, and occupations, muft of neceffity 
. prevail among men, and muft produce different forms and 
, manners of elocution. The value of thefe, that is, their in- 
fluence and perfuafive power, or (which is the fame thing) 
their difference with refped to eloquence, depends on the in- 
formation which they convey, and the clearnefs and ftrength 
with which it is enforced, the charadlers and moral qualities 
which they difplay, and the pafiions which they tend to ex- 
cite : this difference then can be no more nominal or local, 
than the diflindlion between thefc mental and intelledlual 
qualities. 

An ingenious writer, who, in treating this fubje(ft, fome- 
timcs concurs in Sentiment with the Bifliop of G, afcribes the 
various modes of elocution, which have prevailed in different 
countries, to another caufe; the ar^t/rnry nature of words as 
figiis of our ideas. " Language," faith Doctor Browne, 
" being the voluntary application of arbitrary figns, accord- 
" ing to the confent of difierent men and nations, there is no 
" J"S^^ unifinn made! of nature to be followed. Hence, 
*' Graceful nefi or Strength of Style, Harmony or Softnefs, co- 
" />/ow exprefllon, ^a/J brevity, or ««/rfl/?fi^ periods, have by 
*' turns gained the approbation of particular countries*."-— 
Had then manlcind formed theJr fpeech by one univerfal mo- 
del, and the fame ideas were every where invariably expreffed 
by the fame founds, clearnefs of apprehenfion, extentof know- 
ledge, warmth of conception, elegance of maimers, could 
' have no diflinflion of flyle or language. The poetic genius 



-\ • Oa the Charaaeriflics, Eflay 3. .p. 3^6, E J. Lord. 1741, 
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and the fevere philofopher, the reclufe and the politician, the 
modeft Spartan and the conceited ibphift of Athens, the 
lively French and the Saturnine Englifh, men of letters and 
men of bufinefs, muft have all fpoken and written exadlly in 
the fame manner. 

Letters are alfo the arbitrary figns of wordi : and dtiFcrent 
nations (hape them differently, without copying from one uni- 
verfal model. Hence it is, (according to the reafoning of this 
author) that the unpradtifed hand writes with nKjfi: difficulty 
and leaft exadnefs; the man of bufinefs with lefs fcrupulous 
care, than he who means to difplay the beauty of his per- 
formance ; that in epiftolary correfpondence, with our equals, 
we are lefs attentive to fair writing ; with our fuperiors, more 
[ rcfpedfolly exadt : that the idle monk traced every iingle cha- 
I rafter in his miflal with fiich nicety, and emblazoned it with 
' ib much adventitious ornament; while we, of this age, have 
\ no leifure for acquiring fuch frivolous ikill, but are contented 
[ with writing legibly. 

But we muft remind this author (for I am confident he is 
not to be informed) tliat this variety of elocution, which he 
affefls to deduce from the difference of languages, prevailed 
at different periods, among thofe who (poke the very fiinae 
language. It may not be ufelefs or impertinent, to produce 
fome inrtances of this : as they (hew, how faulty, or impcr- 
feft modes of elocution are neceffarily correded and improved 
by experience and judgment ; and that reafon and good fenfe 
have always prevailed over fafliion, however generally adopted 
and eflablifhed. Here tlien let us take a fhort review of the 
gradual procefs of Eloquence among the Athenians and Ro- 
mans, the only two people who acquired the reputation of it 
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in the antient world. I lay, the only t\PO people. For how- 
ever a writer may be pleafed to diftinguiih this mode of fpeech 
into various genera and (pccics, Cicero is much more con6ned 
in his divifion. * He acknowledges no other Ipecies of Gre- 
cian Eloquence, but that of Athens. He never heard of a 
Spartan Orator : fcarcely of one in any other of the Grecian 
ftates. Of Indian Eloquence he is abfolutely filent; and as to 
the Afiatic, he -f- explicidy declares, that it was imported 
from the Pira;eus, and adulterated by the manners of the 
people thro" whom it pafled. 
J IbiJ. C. 7. The moft antient fpeakers of Athens X> we are informed, 
were pompous in their di^ion, fententious, concife, and fome- 
what obfcure, 

Thefe immediate fucceflbrs of the poets copied from their 
elevation of ftyle. Their livelinefs and vanity hurried them 
into general conclufions from their own obfervation and expe- 
rience : Their quicknefs and conception produced and war- 
ranted concifenefs j and the obfcurity which arofe from thence, 
feems to have been increafed from that boldnefs of figure 
■which they ftill retained from their ftate of rudenefs, and 



• Hoc autem fluAium [fci. Dictniii'} 
lion erar commune Grscix, fed pro- 
piium Athenarum. Quis enim aut 
Argivum Oratoam, aut Cotinthiam, 
aut Thcbanum ftit tcmporibus illis i 
nifi quid dc Epaminonda, dcflo ho- 
minc, fufpicari Ijbct, I.accdamonium 
veto ufquc ad hoc tcmpus aud!vi fui(le 
rcmiiicm. McncUum ipfum, dulcem 
ilium quidcm tradic Homcrius, fed 
pMi» dicciitcm. Bicvltai auicm, )aui 



eft interdum in aliqua parte diccndl, in 
univerfa eloquentia, laudcm non habct. 
De clar. Orator. C. 13, 

t Ul femel a Pira;e6 Eloquentia 
cvcfla eft, omnes peragravit infulas, 
atquc iia percgrinata tota Afia eft, ut fc 
extcrnis oblinircc moribus, omnemque 
illam falubritatem Auicie di£tionis, 
quafi fanitatcm perderei, ac ]oqui pxqc 
dcdifccrct. Ibip. 
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which oftentimes gave an sejiigmatical appearaace to tiwrir 
language and ob&rvations.* 

Thefe antient orators, with a kind of rude untutored vio- 
lence, applied themfelves to roufe, to terrify, and inflame, 
till the gradual refinement of tlieir hearers taught them to 
guard againft tiiis dangerous power : and obUged the Orators 
to reduce their eloquence within ftridter bounds. Thus it 
became the next care of this people to give their ftyle a greater 
elegance and neatnefs ; to prune the luxuriance of the antient 
didion, to render it more open and explicit, and to range it 
into fuch wcll-adjufted periods, as might relieve the voice, and 
come with due force and pleafure to the ear. And thus plain- 
nefs, neatnefs, elegance and harmony became the diftinguifli- 
ing charaiflers of Attic Eloquence. 

And this wc fhould readily pronounce the mbft perfeft 
mode, if mankind could be always influenced by the mere 
force of hi/iruBJoK conveyed with eafe and grace. But thefe 
were found too feeble inflruments for operating on public af- 
femblies. And genius, obfervalion, and good fenfe confpired 
to produce another neceffary alteration in the eloquence of 
Athens, which rendered it more puawerful, and more the ob- 
jeifl of wonder and delight. Demosthenes had tlic glory of 
um'ting the grandeur, pathos, and impetuofuy of the antient 
fp^akers, with the clearnefs, elegance, and fimpHcity of their 
immediate fuccefibrs ; ornament with propriety ; corrcdtnefs 
with elevation. He found the happy art of harmonizing the 
period, without enervating the language, and without the 
appearance of fludied refinement. His animated warmtli wm 



• Thus Stelicorus advifed the Lo- their Grafsbtppert fliould chirp upon the 
crians to rcftrain their infolencC] left gnund. Arist. Rhet. L. 2. C. 21. 
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juftly proportioned to the importance of his fubjefi ; the 
boldnefs of his figures to the majefty of his fentiments. This 
union of great qualities has ever been regarded as forming the 
moft perfect fpecies of Grecian eloquence. If it be aflerted, 
that this is an arbitrary and fantadical determination, and 
that this fpecies hath no real fuperiority over any of thofe 
modes which preceded or fucceeded it : We muft appeal to 
the effeds. Can pomp or brevity of ftyle, can elegance or 
neatnefs, or harmony of language, can any one or more of 
thefe qualities prove equally effedtual, not only in informing 
the- underftanding, but in reconciling the atfedlions, and in- 
fluencing the will ? Powerful convldtion, elevation of fenti- 
ment, and a flame of generous pafHon, are the greaien: and 
nobleft effefts produced by any fpecies of human eloquence: 
and the Eloquence befl fitted to produce them, muft be of the 
greateft and nobleft kind : muft have a fuperiority fomething 
more than nominal or local. 

When the Romans firft began to attend to elocution, they 
might have copied from the very beft models in Greece. And 
yet they did not attain to their greateft perfeflion, but by a 
gradual progrefs and improvement, fimilar to that of Athens. 

There prevailed in the days of the elder Cato, what Cicero 
calls " undtior qua:dam ac fplendidior confuetudo loquendi.*'' 
This follnefs and magnificence of expreflion was rude and un- 

direfled ; yet vehement and impetuous. Aemilius Lepidus 

had the honour of firft introducing the — lenitas Grtecorum, 

verborum comprehenfio, & artifex ftylus -f-. Antonius and 

CraffUs arc compared by Cicero to Demofthenes and Hype- 
rides ; yet feem, from his :|: defcription, to have been more 
indebted for their fame to art and exercife, than to any extra- 
ordinary elevation of genius. The ftyle of the former, tho' 
oot elegant or correct, was forcible and harmonious, his 

flftioa 
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aaion graceful and afFeding. And thcfe* together with 
promptnefs and memory, are the qualities to which his influ- 
ence is principally afcribed. The abilities of Craffus were 
chiefly confined to explaining and inftrudling. Their imme- 
diate SucceiTors ftudied the Attic elegance, and imitated it 
even to a degree of ridiculous afFedation |[ : 'till Ctefar taught ilC. 74.,74 
them a more judicious application of this mode to their own j 

language. Hortenfius indeed adopted fomewhat of the ,(^^/V 1 

manner §. But Atticism, or what was fo deemed, ftiU §0.9;. 
continued moft generally fashionable, 'till the great Mafter 
arofe, and gave life and energy to the Roman Eloquence, by 
fuch a union of great qualities as obtained the palm in Greece. 

Thus we find thefe two people gradually advancing by the 
fame fteps, to the fame point of excellence. At Athens, this 
was the pure refult of good fenfe and obfervation which cor- 
rcifled or improved eflablifhed fafhions. At Rome, the efFeft 
was partly produced by an imitation of Grecian Models. But 
thefe models were not imitated meerly becaufe they were Gre- 
cian; becaufe they had been admired by others, or had once been 
falhionable in thee ountry of Eloquence. Nor were former or 
prefent fafliions ever regarded as the ftandard of eloquence. Even 
in the periods of refinement, the grjat Roman Ipcakers formed 
higher ideas of this accomplifliment than had ever been fug- 
gefted by their own obfervation. It was the faying of Anto- 
ni us the orator, * (^//(t/w fe vidifle multos, ekquenlem omnino "ORATof 
neminem. And Cicero thus addrelTes himfelf to his friend, — ' ^' 
•\ Invcftigemus hunc igitur, Brute, fi poflumus, quern nun- ^ ibid. C. £ 
quam vidit Antonius, aut qui omnino nullm fiu/iquam fuit. 

Thefe Romans, then, ftudied and admired the fame general 

excellencies of fpeech which had been ftudied and admired in \ 

Greece, but not blindly or impliciriy, but with a juft regard 

tQ thejr own national chara<5ter, their own occalions, and the 

L 2 temper 
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temper of their hearers. They difcovered the imperfedions 
both of their co-temporaries and their predeceflbrs> whether in 
Greece or Rome> thro' all the mifts which prejudice or faihion 
could oppofe to their penetration. They were not, then, en- 
tirely guided by imitation. As, in general^ they purfued the 
fame means of infhiencing their hearers ; and as the fame 
means are flill approved by all polifhed and lettered Nations, 
as mod fit and proper. It follows, that i!bxs Jitnefs znd propriety 
cannot be meerly nominal and local. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



AN D now to Turn up all that hath been offered upon this 
iubjeft. A confiderable part of human fpeech is ad- 
drefled folely or principally to the paffions and afFe(ftions. 
Each of thefe hath it's peculiar mode of expreflion, in all lan- 
guages, the fame in kind, the' fometiraes differing in the 
degree of boldnefs and vehemence, according to the different 
ftrengih or livelinefs of the inward emotion. Thefe different 
modes are indeed marked by Rhetoricians, and ranged into 
different claffes of Tr^/cj and Figures i but they derive their 
origin neither from artifice nor refinement. They are in them- 
felves, the real, natural, and neceffary refult of real paffion 
and emotion, tho', like other figns of truth, they may be per- 
verted to the purpofes of deceit. The particular qualities of 

fpeech, which give it influence and perfuafion, and which 
Critics enumerate as the parts of perfe<S Elocution, are all re- 
gulated by the fame laws, and founded on the fame principles, 
in all nations and languages, and have their feveral degrees of 
excellence independent on caprice or fafhion.—^ Various 

modes 
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modes of elocution may prevail at different periods, or among 
different nations i but reafon, judgment, and experience, as 
they are gradually enlarged, correft, refine, and improve 
thefe modes : and, on a general furvey of them all, diftinguiHi 
fome, as better adapted to convey ideas clearly, pleafingly, 
and forcibly, to imprefs the mind with fentiments of dignity, 
to difplay qualities more engaging or exalted, paflaons more 
noble and generous : fo as to reconcile, affeft, and influence, 
more powerfully. Hence it follows, that Ei-ociUENCE, 

1. Is not meerly the abufe of human Speech. 

2. Is not neceflarily the inftrument of Fraud. 

3. * Is not merely arbitrary, and dependent on fafliion 

and cuftom. 

The 

* There is an obfervation of Dr. 
Srowiie in his ingenious Eflay on Ri- 
dicule, which defcrves to be conftdcred 
berore this fubjeit be difmified. 

" As eloquence," faith he, " is of 
*» a vague unfteady nature, merely 
*' relative to the imaginations and paf- 
" fions of mankind, fo there muft be 
" fever a! orders and dcgrcesof it, fub- 
*' ordinate to each other in dignit)', 
" yet each perfect in their kind. The 
•' common «</ of each is pcrruafion: 
»< the mtam arc different according to 
" the various capacities, fancies and 
(' affe£tions of ihofe whom the anilt 
** attempts to pcrfuaile. The pathetic 
«' orator, who throws a congregation 
«« of entbiifiarts into tears and groans, 
** would raifc afFeflions of a very diffe- 
1' icjit nature, lliould he attempt to 



" profelyte an Englifh Parliament : as 
" on theother hand, ilic fineft fpeaker 
•* that ever commaniled lie Jioufs, 
" would in vain point the thunder of 
<■ his eloquence on a ^aicr-mteliiig." 
[Sea -3 .p. 32.] 

This is plaufibly and ingeiiioufly 
urged. But the whole argument is 
founded on the fuppofuion, that Elo- 
quence and perfuafion are one and the 
Qme, and that to be denominated an 
orator, no more is neceflary than to 
influence and move the hearer. A fup- 
pofition which cannot be admitted, 
however witty men have fomciimes 
fpoken of the eloquence of filcnee, or 
the eloquence of mnfcnfe. *' Pcrfua- 
" dent enim dicendo," faith Quinfti- 
lian, " vel ducunt in id quod volunt, 
^* alii quoque, ut merctrices, aduU- 
" tores, 
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The Principles which I have thus endeavoured to fupport, in 
concurrence with the general fenfe of all the moft diftinguilhed 
criticSj have the additional advantage of ftanding clear of fome 
perplexities in which thofe of the learned Bifliop of Gloucefter 
feem to be involved, when his J>ord(hip comes to apply iheni 
to the defence of the Apoftolical Compofition. 



** lores, comiptorcs." [L. 2. I. i6.] 
The alluring accents of an Harlot 
move the renfualift ; the abjeil and 
extravagant prailcs of a flatterer influ- 
ence the vain man ; and the plain pro- 
mife of a large reward, exprelTcd with- 
out trope or figure, may have the great- 
efl power over the condufl of a Iraytor 
oraflafliii. But hence it by no means 
follows, that the harlot, the flatterer^ 
or the fuborner is eloqutnt. To merit 
this praife, a man muft peifuade (if he 
doej perfuade) by the real excellencies, 
the engaging and conciliating qualitiCj 
of fpecch. Accordingly, Ariftotle telb 
us, that it is the o£Sce of Rhetoric, 
Oil 7o riElSAI aJAa Ta i^ih ta 'uitapx<'<''^a 
ni0ANA!rtfii*air7ov.[Rhet. L.i.C.i.i 
So that the Doftor's oiator, who 
throws a congfcgation of Enihufiafts 
into tears and groans, is in reality no 
orator at all : becaufe he owes his 
influence not to clearnefs and ftrcngth 
of reafoning, not lo dignity of fenti- 
ment, force or elegance of exprclHon, 
and the like j but to fenf.lefs cxchma- 
tion, unmeaning rhapfody, or to gri- 
mace, to a figh, to a rueful counie- 
nancc. And if he would in vain endea- 
vour toprofclyie an Englifb Parlia- 
ment, it is for this very reafon, bccaufe 



he is no Orator. On the other hand, 
it muft be allowed, that " the fineft 
" fpeakcr that ever commanded the 
" Houffy would in vain point the 
'* Thunder of his eloquence on a 
** ^ahr-mecllng." Nor could he in- 
form the ideot, nor could his thunder 
pierce a deaf ear, nor could he affefl a 
foreigner who underftood not his lan- 
guage. They who hear and underfland 
him, who are ir.Cerellcd in his fubje^, 
who have fenfe, knowledge and refine- 
ment, if yet their minds be prepoflefled 
by intcreft or ambition, may liften un- 
moved to the ftrongcft motives of virtue 
and public fpirii, urged with the utmoft 
clearnels and energy. Thefe and fuch 
like inflances amount to no more than 
this, that a fpeaker may perfuade with- 
out being eloquent, and may be elo- . 
qtient, without perfuading. Nor can 
any man who perfuadcs without any 
one ofTi riiSavi, the ri7f(ffw/ excellen- 
cies, and engaging qualities of fpcech, 
be faid to poflefs a degree of Eloquence 
ftrftBm it's kind. No, not with half 
the propriety of Goodman Verges's 
thankfgiving, " that he is as honcll as 
" any man living, that ' is iw 

" honeflerthan himfelf." 

Thus, 
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" to treafure up In their memory the fignification of tho 
" terms : and when they come to talk or write in the fpeech 
*' thus acquired, their language is full of their own native 
" idioms. If we fuppofe this foreign tongue to be inftanta- 
*' neoufly infufed, the effed muft be the fame. Divine inipi- 
" ration can only convey the terms and fingle words of one 
" language correfponding to thofe of another. For, an im - 
" preflionofphrafeology or idiom, requires a previous one of 
" the tempers, fafliions and opinions of the people to whom 
" the language is native, upon the minds of them to whom 
*' it is imparted. But this would be a wafte of miracles 
" without fufficient caufe. For, the terms of one language 
" adapted to the idiom of another, abundantly ferve the pur- 
" pofe of giving clear intelligence.*" 

Here, there are fome things alfumed as evident and incon- 
teftible, which yet may be controverted, I prefume, without 
any breach of candor. — We are told, that in order to convey 
clear intelligence to a foreigner, nothing more is neceflary, 
than to ufe the ivonis of his language adapted to the idiom of 
our own. 

But fiiall we always find correfpfflident words in his lan- 
guage? It is a point well known to philologers and critics, 
that every language hath not only it's own idiom, but alfo 
many terms peculiar to itfelf. It is equally well known, and 
generally acknowledged, that the real purport of almoft every 
fentence in every language, is not to be learned from the 
fignification of detached words, and their grammatical con- 
gruity, even where their fignification may be expreffed by cor- 
refponding words in another language, Cicero writes thus 
to Cato. " Quern ego currum aut quam lauream cum tua 
*' laudations conferam ?" Adapt Englilh words to this Phra- 

feologj'j 
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CHAP. XV. 



THE enemies of our holy faith, as well as Ibme impru- 
dent friends, have fometimcs aflertedj than an infpired 
language ftiould be a language oi perfeSt eloquence. With 
regard to this propofition, his Lordfhip affirms on the con- 
trary, that rudfnefi and barbaroufncfs form the charafter of an 
infpired language ; and that, fuppofing the Style of the New 
Teftament to abound in every fault that can poffilv deform a 
language, this is one certain mark of it's divine origi- 
nal. This, as the author feems to acknowledge, is a bold 

alTertion : and the bolder it appears, the ftronger and more 
forcible fliould be the arguments brought to fupport it. Thefe 
I iliall endeavour to colleifl fairly and fully. 

" Language," fatth the learned Bifliop, " confifts of two 
*' parts, 1. Single terms, which are arbitrary. 2. Phrafes 
*' and Idioms, which arife infenfibly from the manners, cuf- 
" toms, and tempers of ihofe to whom the language is verna- 
" cular. When ilHterate men would acquire the knowledge 
*' of a foreign tongue ; they make it at firft their only ftudy 
M *• to 
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to the nile pre/crjbed by Cicero. Feria perfequens eatems, 

wt ea mn abhorreant a more mjlro. 

* A great genius of the country where I now write, was 
betrayed by his paflion for trifling into the hands of Editors, 
who have tranfmitted to the world an idle and unworthy 
amufement of his private life, that of adapting Latin words to 
Englifh Phrafeology, fo as to form a whimfical ftyle, which 
he called, for fome reafon not worth remembering, Lati- 
NiTAS Grattaniana. According to his Lordfliip's pofi- 
lion, this fpecies of Latinity would be perfectly intelligible to 
an old Roman, were he to revifit this world. And yet the 
defign of it was to puzzle and confound thofe who were ac- 
quainted both with the Roman and EngHlli languages.- Nor 
is it underftood without more attention than it deferves. 

The author of the Minute Philofophcr tells us,-f- that the 
Englifh Gentleman who informed his foreign guefts, that, 
** LesChevaux font tombez enfemble par les Oreilles," made 
them flare; what exprelTed a very plain fenfe in the original 
Englijhj being incotnprebeiiftble when jendered, ivord for wordt 
into French. 

The learned Selden Ipeaking of a tranflation of the Bible 
ivorJ for word, condemns it as an attempt never known. " If," 
faith he, " I tranflate a French Book into Englilh, I turn it 
** into Englifh Pl'rajl', not into Frencb-Eng/iJh. [ilfaitfroid] 
" I fay 'iis'cold, not if makes cold : But the Bible is rather 
*' tranflated into JSn^///2> nvords, than into Englijh Pbraje\^.*' 
Mr. Lewis, juftly obfervcs upon fuch a tranflation, that " it 
" fccms an odd way to convince an Englifhman, that the 
" Scripture is the bejl interpreter of itjclf to tranflate it into 
" fuch Englifh, as he cannot understand."§ And to 

fiiew 

% Hiflory of the Englifli Tianllattons of ihc DiWc, p. 352. 8vo. 1739. 
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fliew the abfurdlty of fuch an attempt, he quotes the ninety- 
fifth Pfalm from Cannes literal tranflation. But, inllead of 
' recurring to the figurative and poetical parts of fcrtpiure, let 
us make the experiment, in a plain hiftorical narrative. - ™ 
The following is a tranflation from the Hebrew, precifely in 
that minner which my Lord Bif^iop hath alTcFted to be al>un- 
danlly fufficient for conveying clear intelligence to a perfon ac- 
quainted only with the Latin tongue : The ivords being ren- 
dered by correjponding terms, and the original pbrafeolegy 
ftriftly preferved. 

2 Sam. i8. 5, &c. 

Et praecepit Rex Joabo, Abifchaio, £3' Ittaio, dicendo, le- 
niter mihi ipQ piiero Abfchalomo. Et omnis populus audive- 
tunt in pr^cipere Regem omnibus principibus fuper vcrbum 
Abfchalomi j et egrclTus eft populus in agrum in occurfuin 
Ifraehs ; & fuit proelium in fylva Epbraimi ; et cacfi funt ibi po- 
pulus lljae!, ad facies fervorum Davidis. Et fuit ibi plaga mag- 
na in die ilia viginti millium ; et fuit proelium fparfum fuper 
facies omnis terrx ; et muhiphcavit fylva peredere in populo 
prse quibus peredit gladius in die ilia. Et occurrit Abfcha- 
lomus ad facies fervorum Davidis. Et Abfchalomus equitans 
fuper muUim ; et intravit mulus fubter dcnfitatem quercus 
magnx ; et invaluit caput ejus in quercu, et datus eft inter 
ccclos & inter terram, &: mulus qui fub co tranlivit. Et vidit 
vir unus, et indicavit Joabo, fie dixit, eccc vidi Abfchalomuni 
fufpenfum in quercu. Et dixit Joabus viro indicanti illi, & 
ecce vidiftin', & cur non percuffifti eum ibi in terram i" et, 
fuper me dare tibi decern argenteos & cingulum unum. 
Dixitquc vir ad Joabum, et U ego appendens iuper volas meas 
mille argenteos non mitterem maniun meam in filium Regis. 
Etenim in au'ribus nulbis pia;.epit Rex tibi ct Abiichaio, et 

Ittaio. 
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Ittaio, dicendo, obfervate quis in puerum ipfum in Abfcha- 
iomuni ; vel feciflcm in animam meam raendacium, et omne 
verbum non abfconditum erit a Rege, 6c tu ftatueres te ex ad- 
verfo. Dixitque Joabus, non fie expedlabo ad fades tuas, et 
cepit tria fpicula in vola fua, it infixit ea in corde Ablchalomi 
adhuc ipfo vtvente in corde quercus : Et circundarunt decern 
pueri ferentes vafa Joabi, & percufleruiit Abfclialomum, & 
occiderunt eum. 

By this time, I prefume, it hath appeared that one part of the 
argument advanced by the right reverend author, in fupport of 
his bold afiertion, is by no means, univerfally and incontertibly ' 
evident. And that when he would demmjlrate the natural con- 
dition of an injpired Language, his firft and grand principle is 
fuch as no critic or grammarian can admit. 

And perhaps it is no lefs hazardous to affirm, that " a know- 
*' ledge of the idiom or phrafeology of any language, always 
" implies a previous knowledge of the cufloms and manners 

*' of thofe to whom it is vernacular." Some phrafes indeed 

tliere are in every language, obvioufly deduced from cuftoms 
and manners. Yet the general import even of thefe (tho' not ■ 
always their whole force and beauty) may be acquired without 
a previous knowledge of thefe curtoms or manners. Thus in 
the inftance already quoted, " quern ego currum, aut qiiam 
lauream cum tua laudatione conferam ? A foreigner might be 
taught that this fignifies in general, " what public homun 
" can I put in competition with your applauje ? altho' he had 

" never heard of a Roman Triumph, &c." Again, there 

are other ii>Aances of Phrafeology abounding in every lan- 
guage, as arbitraiy as the detached terms themfelves, at lead 
equally inexplicable from manners or cuftoms. They may 
arifc &om accidental aflbciations, from fimiiitudes cafually 

obferved, 
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obfcrved, metaphorical or figurative expreffions formed by ac- 
cident, approved, adopted, and tranfmitted. But no Philo- 
loger attempts the vain labour of tracing them to their origin, 
or minutely explaining the caufes which introduced them. He 
never tells us what there is_ in the temper or manners of an 
Englifhman that leads him to fay, " it is cold," inftead of *' it 
" MAKES cold," or, " let us mike an experiment," inftead of 
" let us make a danger, according to the Latin idiom." And 
he would find it ditficult, I prefume, to explain that difference 
of manners or cuftoms of the Hebrews and the Romans, which 
led them to obferve different effects of anger on the human 
afpeit, and to form different figurative expreffions of this paf- 
fion : So that if the Pfalmift were to ufe Latin i£ordi^ he would 
fiy — " Tunc loquetur ad eos in naso fuo * ;" while the Sa- 
tyrift ufes a different phrafeolog)', on the fame occafion i 

— C^n Jupiter ambas 

Inflaret Buccas. Hor. Sat. i. 

I recolledl two fhort lines from the laft quoted author, which 
exemplify the two fpecies of phrafeology above mentioned. 
Cujus odavum ircpidavit ^Etas 

Claudere Lustrum. 
I'repidavitf and, cUittaeret are inftances of Roman idiom, 
not to be explained from manners or cuftoms, and requiring 
no previous knowledge of thefe, in order to be underftood. 
Lufrim, on the contrary, is a particular elegance of phrale 
derived from a particular cuftom. And yet a foreigner might 
ealily compreliend that the word fignifies zfpace of Jiveycars, 
altho' he is not previoujly made acquainted with a long detail 
ofregiftere, taxations, &c. 

True it is, that an accurate obferver of nature may account 
ibr the pecuUar idiom of a language, in many inftances, from 

mannerF, 
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manners, &cJ even where the expreffion is not merely tech- 
nical or political ; for the glowing figurative phrafes of the 
Eaft, (for inftance) compared with the more corredled ele- 
gance of the Weft. But how are the manners, charadlers, 
and tempers of any people firft difcovered ? I prefume, from 
converfing with them 3 from their language, from their cha- 
radteriftical phrafes. A Critic nlay tell us, whence it is that 
one nation ufes a bolder and more .figurative phrafe, to exprefs 
a particular aftion or fentiment, than another. But firft he 
muft learn, that it is a bolder and more figurative phrafe, and 
know the adion or fentiment expreifed by it. Or, in other 
words, the knowledge of idiom is fo far from requiring, or 
implying a previous one of tempers, manners, &c. that the 
very converfe of thisfeems to be the fafer principles and that 
tempers and manners are not to be learned, without fbme de- 
gree of previous acquaintance with the peculiarities of a lan- 
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CHAP. XVI. 



INSTEAD, therefore, of accepting that proof of the di- 
vine Infpiration of the Apoftolical writings, *• the utmojl 
" rudenefi and barbaroufnefs of Style, •which the moji exaggerated 
'• accounts can reprefent ;" a proof, deduced from principles at 
leaft precarious and controvertible, if not abfolutdy erro- 
neous ; a proof, which thefe writings do not need, and which, 
ifrejeaed, cannot in the leaft impair their authority ; it fecms 
more prudent to confine ourfelves to a propofition, which, I 
am confident, admits of the cleareft evidence; that " all the 
" rudenefs of ftyle which the moft accurate Critic can difco- 
<' ver in the writings of the New Teftament, afford neither 
" Proof nor Presumption, that the authors -were not di- 
" vinely infpired." 

For while I deny that clear intelligence is conveyed to fo- 
reigners, by ufing the termi of their language, and preferring 
the idiom of our own, I cannot think it ncceflary to accept of 
the alternative offered by the learned Biihop, [p. 44.] and to 
N admit. 
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admit, as a neccffary confequencc, that, in order to be clearly 
underftood in any language, our knowledge of it muft extend 
to ALL it's peculiarities or elegancies. This is indeed an ignorant 
Jancy^ and repugnant to reajon and experience. The vulgar in 
'every nation convcrifc intcHigiWy with their countrymen, with- 
out knowing or conforming to the elegancies of their own 
language. The perfon of greatefl refinement, who addrefles 
himfelf to this order of men, muft accommodate his language 
to his hearers ; in order to be underftood, in order to make an 
impreffion upon their minds, his ipeech, far from being po- 
lite and elegant, muft be ftriiSly plain, and fometimes even 
rude and coarfe. An Englifhman who can fpeak the French 
tongue with tolerable eafe and fluency, tho" not with accurate 
purity, not witboutyi*«f mixture of his native idiom, may yet 
^inform a Parifian of matters of fadt; may Inftruia him in fomc 
' important rule of conduft ; may give clear and fatisfadory 
J evidence in his courts of juftice. And unhappy it would be 
r, for mankind, indeed, if no intelligence could be clearly con- 
iTcyed, but by the ftriifleft accuracy and niceft elegance of 
[.language. 

Let us then proceed to the cafe of a foreign language inftan- 
.faneoufly communicated by divine power. The Gift of 
Tongues, in it's nature, manner, and extent, muft have been 
fuch as is WORTHY of God. Granted! But in this ■zeor/i'/B^ , 
nothing more can be implied, than that it muft be abundantly ' 
Jujicient for the purpofesof his wifdom and goodnefs. 

One purpofe was, to manifeft the divine agency by this mi- _ 

racle. And furely, a Rhetorician who had been witnefs of 

this effufion of the Holy Spirit upon the Apoftles, muft have 
juflly expofed himfelf to the ridicule of all fcnfible men, had he 

attempted 
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attempted to effiioe the impreffion of this ftupendous event, by 
obferving that, altho' thefe men were in a moment enabled to 
fpeak intelligibly in ftrange languages, yet they did not fpeak 
them exactly with the Tame elegance and corre£tnefs as tli? 
moft admired orators or writers in each language, nor with- 
out fuch a mixture of their own idiom as diftinguifhed them 
from thofe to whom the languages were vernacular. 
, Another purpofe was, to convey truths of the utmoft, gene- 
ral importance to mankind, either by no means difcoverable to 
human reafon, or imperfedtly and difficultly difcoverable by 

the moil improved reafons. And to convey them, not in 

fiich a manner as to prevent all poffibiUty of the leaft ignorance 
or miftake even in the moft inattentive hearer ; to fubdue the 
moft inveterate perverfenefs, or obftinate fupinenefs, but fo as 
to fatisfy the ingenuous and diligent enquirer: and, in fome 
cafes, to afford an opportunity for the difplay of candor and 
humility. 

It is not NECESSARY, that the language, in which fuch truths 
are thus conveyed, Ihould be abfolutely clear of any foreign 
mixture, even tho' fome degree of obfcurity or difliculty fliould 
arifc merely from fuch mixture. Becaufe, it was intended that 
an occaiion (hould be left for inquiry and examination, and a ' 
diligent exercile of the mental powers ; and attention and 
ingcnuoufnefs arc encouraged by the promife of acceptance 
and reward. 

It is not POSSIBLE, that the language in which fucb truths 
are thus conveyed, fhould be cxaftly conformable to any ap- 
proved model of human compcfition. Becaufe, it is to ex'- 
prefs feniiments and ideas which never were conceived by the 
Orator or Philofopher, and for which, of confequcnce, they^ 
aifojd no terms or forms of fpeech. 

N 2 U 
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It is not FKOPER, that the language in which fucb truths 
are tbut conveyed fliould be exquifitely refined and elegant* 
Becaufe, it is addreffed to the ignorant and vulgar, to whom f 
refinement oftentimes creates unncceflary obfctirity; as well 
as to the wife and exahed, to whom a plain and even rude 
Style may be as inteiligible, as the utmoft elegance of Schools 
or Courts. 

So that if we are prccifely to afcertain the natural charafter 
or condition of an infpired language, we may perhaps with 
grcatcft fafcty define it in the words of Origen * : XacaxTnp 
KOINil*E.AH2, ^ /we*/**!'©, n ASAN iTa>a>i^ai«.">iow. 
Such a Style as may be of moft extenfive ufe, and univerfally^ - 
adapted to all hearers of all conditions. Xhus, while we ex- 
clude on one hand the utmofi rudencfi and barbaroujnefi, every 
fault that can foffibly deform a language^ that is, fuch a mode 
offpeechas is \T\i\x9tiz\cM. {qx clear intelligence ^ while we do 
not pretend to determine what qualities of fpeech the divine 
impreffion can or cannot convey, without a wafte of miracles. 
So, on the other hand, we are warranted to affirm, that this 
KOINfi*EAElA, thisqualitywhich indicates the moilexten- 
five benevolence in the divine inspires, is not to be found in 
the polilhcd %le of the elaborate writer or elegant Philofopher, 
who can be of ufe, if they are at all of ufc, only to their_/h» 
literate admirers : as the author above-quoted obferves *. 

We are not, then, to look for exquifite purity and elegance 
in the Apoftolical writings, even fuppofing that the authors 
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acquired their language by miraculous infufion. And thefc 
are qualities of fpeech which even in the little affairs of human 
life and human knowledge, are accounted but of an inferior 
value ; are facrificed to the higher and more effential excel- 
lencies of ftyle ; are in many inftances infufficient for operating 
upon the human mind : and fometimes become contemptible 
and ridiculous, if too fcrupuloufly and minutely regarded.— 
* When Brutus had harangued the Romans in the Capitol, « yy g-jj 
after the death of Ctefar, he fent a copy of his fpeech to ^^ Atticum 
Cicero, with a requeft that he would otftr his correfUons 
freely. The orator found that, inftcad of breathing that free- 
dom, that ardor, that vehemence of fpirit which the great 
occafion required, it was nice, elaborate, and elegant. He 
therefore declined the vain attempt of amending it, becaufi: 
it was altogether wrong, (as he plainly, tho' civilly, infinuates 
toAtticus) becaufe the general CharacSerof it was injudicious, 
the whole colouring improper for the Speaker, the Subjeft, 
and the Audience. 

And let thofe men who are fo little affeiled by the truths • i <*^J 
contained in the Apoftolical writings, as to have Icifure to 
examine the niceties of compofition, and to be offended at 
their fuppofed defeats in elegance and clafljcal refinement ; let 
them, I fay, remember that in every work of human genius, 
the judicious Critic never fails to diftingulfh between the merit 
ofdiflion, and that of the fubjed-mattcrorinformation which 
it contains. Trifles and abfurdities he rejeiSs with icorn, tho' 
tricked out in all the gaiety of language. Solid fenfe and 
ufeful knowledge command his atttentlon. He difcovers them, 
tho" difgraced, or even difguifed, by rude language : and 
would look down with pity and contempt on that Bembo 
who fliould rejeiit them, becaufe not expreffed agreeably to 
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his finical and pedantic notions of refinement. If Newton 
had written his invaluable -Principia^ not in his own neat 
Latinity, but in a Style (bmewhat incorrect and corrupted, 
yet ftill fufficiently intelligible ; what fliould we think of that 
man who, tho' capable of following the divine Philofopher 
through all his ftupcndous difccveries, fhould yet fit down in 
wilful ignorance, left his ear fliould be fliocked with phrafes 

not exadtly Ciceronum ? But in the cafe of truths intimately j 

connedted with our immediate intereft or happincfs, a fafti- ' 
dious attention to the manner in which they are conveyed, 
becomes infinitely more unreafonable and extravagant. If we 
were aflurcd upon the fuUeft evidence, that a man could teach 
us a fpeedy and infallible method of becoming rich, or power- 
ful, or great; fhould we weigh his phrafes, and meafure his 
periods ? Ihould we not receive his direiflions with attention 
and refpeift ; far from cavilling at his expreflions ? fliould we 
not ftretch all our faculties to comprehend them, were they 
even delivered with an oracular obfcurity, far from murmur- 
ing, or rejecSuig them, bccaufe, in fome Icfs important in- 
fl:auces it might not be, at once, eafy to comprehend their full 
force and import ? Or, to borrow another allufion no lefs ap- 
pofite to the point before us ; fliould the wretch, long wafted, 
aftiidted, and tormented with ficknefs, rejeit the charitable 
airiftance of his phyfician, bccaufe his direiftions were inele- 
gantly cxprefled, or not in a manner confonant to his notions 
of critical perfeftion ; fliould he find leifure to entertain a 
doubt of his well-approved fkill, for this reafon ; could we 
believe him in his found mind ? could we acquit him of infa- 
tuation and abfilrdity ? — — — And can it be deemed reafonabic 

and 
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and judicions to indulge fuch fentaftical fcruplcs, when we arc 
Vifitedby the Physician of Souls ? 

And what adds to the unreafonablenefs of thefe deHcaie rea- 
ders, and what fome of them may perhaps account ftill more 
fliameful, is, that their objediions arc oftentimes igmranlly 
and erroneoujly alledged. However * an eminent Philofopher 
may. have fpokcn of the Apoftohcal compoiition in ftrong and 
general terms, and made up of Greek terms and Hebrew or 
Syriac idioms ; yet it has been -f- proved, that fuch expref- 
fions are not to be underftood without great limitation : as 
many of thofe inftanccs of phrafeology which are noted as 
Hebraifms or Syriafms, are found to be not all peculiar to 
thefe languages, but warranted by the authority of the mod 

approved Greek writers : that, in other inftances, even 

where the fubjeft-niatter doth not make it nccejfary to recur 
to Hebrew phrafeology, the mode of expreflion is beau- 
tiful, forcible, and univerfally intelligible : that, as to the 

charge of impurity or barbaroufnefs of particular terms, 
Xenophbn himfelf, when writing of the affairs and cuftoms 
ofPerfia, adopts the terms of that country, uncenfured by the 
fevereft critic : that the like liberty is equally judifiable in 
fpcaking of Roman cuiloms and tranfadtions; that KW©;., 
KovatoS'ia, ¥.tr1ovflup, are no more barbarous than Kar^ac 
'Axtitanis, tlapetaaylm '. That, Ciccro (that model of elo- 
cution by which fome men would try tlie merit of ihe facred 
writings) found it nectffary to invent words and phrafes in 
ordT to explain the Greek philolbphy to his countrymen : 
And that, as to thofe forms of expreflion in the New Tefta- 
ment, which men of affefled accuracy have condemned as 

• Mr. LotK. I'iti. Preface to the Paraphrafc on St. PauJ's EpiftJes. 
t rtd. BtACSWALL's Sacred ClaiScs. 
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rude Solecifms, they are in numberlcis inftances exadly paral- 
lelled in the Clafiical Writers of Greece; they are juftified by 
the rules of liberal Criticifm ; and however they may offend 
the cold pedantic grammarian, they are no other than thofc 
free figurative modes of fpeech which naturally occur to the 
animated writer ; and, in human compofition, are oftentimes 
regarded as proofs of fuperior genius. 

Nor can I venture to pronounce fo fevere a fentence on thoic 
writers who have endeavoured to defend the purity of Scrip- 
ture-Greek, as that their labours have been idly employed, or 
that they ziejalfe zealots, who have ihewed themfelves_/i)o/y!&. 
For although we may not think it neceflary to join iiTue with 
our adverfaries, upon this point of purity : yet the learned 
refearchcs of thofe who efteem it a point of moment, are not 
without their advantages. They deleft the prefumption of 
affeifled Critics and commentators : They fliew that fuch men 
have objefted rafhiy and unwarrantably ; have dared to fix 
their mark of reprobation upon phrafes and exprefllons, fuo- 
ported by the moft indifputablc authoriiies. So far therefore, 
they contribute to put to filence the ignorance of foolifii men. 
And if there be thofe, who concur in fuch precipitate cen- 
fures, in order to render the authority of the divine writings 
fufpeifled, while we endeavour to fupport their authority 
agavnft the whole force of fuch cenfures, even upon the fyppo-- 
fition that they are fairly founded, it muft reflect double ihame 
upon fuch adverfaries, if it be proved in any inftances that 
their objeftion is groiindlcfs ; and that * they betray a fmall a 
^ujl of the eUgiiucies of esprejjiou, as of the facrednefs ffthe metta^ 
iij thele divine writings, 
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^^RITICS inform us, that, in order to determine of what 
\^ kind the Compofition of any work fhould be, we are to 
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1 confider the author and his character, the fubjedt, occafion. 






' and defign, and the perfons to whom his work is addrelTed. 




1 


Such are the rules prefcribed by * Quinctilian, for writing * ^"** 


L.II. 




with propriety ; and by fuch we may fafely tiy the writings of 






the EvangeUfts and Apoftles. 






Claffical elegance and politenels of Style, we have ieen, are 






utterly inconfiftent with their fubjetft, and their purpofe, un- 






fuited to their readers, and we muft add (what is too evident 






to require a proof) to their own charaders and conditions. It 






is alfo evident, that any ftudied Rhetorical ornament, any 
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falfe or artificial eloquence, mufl: have utterly difgraced both 
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the authors and their caufe ; as thefe are indeed the fucceda- 






mum to confcious perfuafson, the marks of fraud or affedtation. 
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and the eifedls of an attention to matters of much lefs moment 






dun the general happinefs of mankind. 
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PUinncf* and ingenuout limplicity, that language of noble 

Icntimcntii and unrpottcd integrity, we may juftly expedl to 

form the general charaflcr of their elocution. We may rea- 

. ionahly look for elevation and greatnefs in the expofition of 

Jl their iuhlimc dudbincBi warmth* tcndcrnei^^, and aiae&a^ 

rift their cxIjortationB, and all thofc qualities of native genuine 

Eloquence wliitli arc reverenced and admired, not bccaufe 

ndopted hy any admired writers or fpeakers, but becaufe they 

■re in ihcmfelvcB venerable, as the indications of exalted man- 

ncr^ and tlcar and noble conceptions ; thofc qualities, I fay» 

wliiili captivate 4lic lie«rt, -and dcliglu the true genius who 

foiUH iiliovc the niinutix' of words and particles : that reai and 

fuhft,iiili>il lUoqucnce which no particularities of didion can 

impair, which docs not depend on a nice conformity to the 

TUlen of any language, but can abide the fevcre tefl: of Lon- 

b^iNDi, and mufl fljiprovc itfclf to all nations, tongues, and 

i*lgeii. 

Men «)f the niort cxquifitc tafte in literature have given 

ftltouournbk tcftimony to th.it SiMrLiciTV, by which the 

Wiftf^ri^'fl pTts of the New Tcftnment arc diftinguiflied. And 

\ indeed there is nothing lb plcafing to the human mind, as to 

k*contcmplate great and glorious objc^ tliro* the medium of a 

fe'Stylc unfulUcd by any falfe and arti6cial colouring. But in this 

I fln^pUcity there is, at the fame time, fomcthing fo lively and 

f&tTofHng, lb delightful to the imagination, (b conciliating and 

F>mlc«ringt a$, 1 am bold to fay, cannot be equalled in the 

wholr circle of human com(x>Ution. Attempts have been 

(t>nietunr5 mtulo to imitate it. But thele only {hew the feeble 

aihI ineAiciltUdl crtbrts ot' human genius, afptring to an uoa^ 

ttVted nnHivr dignity of cwnjxitition irucly inimtfahie. The 

AbWdc Saim Rial was a writer of taftcand dcgance ; his 

language 



language is a language of elegance ; he lived in an age of re- 
finement ; he was eminent as a polifhed hiftorian ; and, in his 
Life of Christ, he hath ftriaiy attended to the natural and 
fimple manner of the Evangelifts. But how utterly cold and - 
languid, and even mean doth his narrative appear to one con- 
verfant in the Gofpels ? I (hall detain the reader but with a 
fingle inftance, and this, not the moft ftriking in his work. 
And it is exhibited, under the fame difadvantage with the 
original, that of a literal tranflation.- ■ ■ The polite French- 
man relates the miraculous appearance of Angels to the Shep- 
herds, in the following manner. 

" Shepherds who pafled the night by their flocks in the ad- 
** jacent fields, faw, at the fame time, an angel, who affrighted 
** them at firft, by a light intirely unufual, with which he 
•* furrounded them. But he immediately quieted their fears, 
•* by informing them of the news which was the occafion of 
" this prodigy. He even told them by what marks they 
*' might know the Saviour that was born to them. And, at 
•* that inftant they heard in the air a concert of many voices 
" like that of the angel, celebrating the glnry of God in the 
" heavens, and the Peace which he had now given to men 
*• upon earth." * 

The fame particulars are thus related by the Evangeliih 



I 
I 



• Des Bergcrs qui paflbicnt \i nuit 
auprcs de leurs I'roupeaux dans les 
Champs d'alentour, virent en memc 
teiDE un Ange qui Ics afTraya d'abord 
par une Lumiere tout extraordinaire 
dont il les environna; mais il Ics raf- 
(ura incontirtent, en Icur apprcnant la 
Novelle qui etoit I'oecafion de cc pro- 
dig*:. II Icur dit memc a quelles 



marques ils pourrdcnt reconnoitre le 
Sauvcur qui leur etoit nc, & ils entcn- 
dirent au(fi-l6t, dans les airs un con- 
cert de pluficurs Voix comme de 
TAngc, q'li cclcbroicnt h gtoirc de 
Dieu dans Jes Cicux, ct la Valx qu'il 
vcnoit dc donner aux hommes fur la 
Tcrrc. La Fit de JtfuS'Chrtjl, p. 28, 
7m. t. EJU.Pm-lsy i-j^-j. 
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And 



*• And there were, in the fame country, fliepherds abiding- 
" in the fields, keeping watch over their flock by night. 
" And k! the Angel of the Lord came upon them ; and the 
•' Glory of the Lord flione round about them, and they were 
*' fore afraid. And the Angel faid to them, Fear not, for 
" behold,^ 1 bring you good tidings of great joy^ which fhall 
" be to all people. For to you is born this day, in the city of 
" David, a Saviour, which is Chrifl the Lord. And this 
" (hall be a fign to you, ye ihall find the Babe wrapped in 
" fwaddling-cloaths, lying in a manger. And fuddenly there 
" was with the Angel a multitude of the heavenly hoft, 
" praifing God, and- faying. Glory be to God in the higheft, 
" and on earth peace,, good will towards men." St. Luke ii. 



He^e^ the whole folcmn icene is In a manner prefented to 
our view, by the livelinefs and natural grandeur of the defcrip- 
tion. We fee the terror of the fliepherds in the very words 
which defcribe the approach of the Angel [became upontheniy 
eriij-n auTGii.] And the effedt of this appearance is exprefled in 
the original, by one of thofe iniUnces of phrafeology, com- 
mon both to Greeks and Hebrews, but too bold and forcible 
for the weaknefs of modern language to fupport. [eipo€j)0>i(r«R 
fo'f Bif }i.&yaf ] — We are almoft witnefles of the awe and re- 
verence with which the divine meflage is received. And 
then, the fudden appearance of the heavenly choir compteats 
the grandeur of the fcene, a circumftance omitted by the 
French writer, who only takes notice tliat their voices were 
heard in the air. 

One might proceed in multiplying inftances of lively and 
beautiful narration in the facred writers. But the Eloquence 
which is addrelfed to the tafte and refinement of the Critic, is 

flill 
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ftill of an inferior kind. There is another more valuable and 
exalted fpecies, as hath been already obferved, which is ad- 
mired, as it indicates exalted moral qualities in the fpeaker, 
and from hence derives it's influence. This it is which deter- 
mines the fuperiority of any one among the renowned fpeakers 
and writers of antiquity, not the delicate choice of phrafes, 
lively images, or flowing periods. Fenelon pronounces fen- 
tence in favour of Demosthenes againft the pretenfions of 
the great Roman. And why ? Not from the greater excel- 
lence of his language; not from the fuperior accuracy of his 
flyle, the brilliancy or propriety of his figures, or fuch like 
inferior qualifications : bat becaufe he hath an enthufiafm of 
1 generous paiTion which warms the heart of a reader even at 
this diftant period ; becaufe he diiplays an exalted regard to 
his country; a noble indignation againft treachery and cor- 
ruption ; from which we catch the flame at once, and are 
ready to take arms againft an imaginary tyrant and invader; 
while, in ftudying the Eloquence of Cicero, we are only de- 
lighted and furprized with his confummate addrefs. In the Hke 
manner the hiftorical writer will be ftudied with the greateffi 
pleafure, and moft exienfive approbation, who difplays the 
moft excellent moral qualities of an Hiftorian in the moft 
ftriking and pleafing light. In this fenfe, a writer divinely 
direded or infplred muft indeed be a model of perfeft 

Eloquence. And fuch is that ftrength of character in 

which this fpecies of perfeftion is exprefled by all the Evan- 
gelifts, that he who runs may read it. The events which they 
relate, were of all others mofl: fufceptible of ornament and am- 
plification. And had they written to one refined and volatile 
people, had they been to recite their hiftory at the national afr- 

&mbl^ 
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fembly of fuch a people, and looked for the honour paid 
to an elegant literary entertaiment, it is poffible we might 
find [the ftupendous aftions they recorded, fet out in all 
the glittering decorations that art and genius could fupply. 
The birth, the Ufe, the adions, the difcourfes of their mafter 
might then have been difplayedand ornamented to the utmoft. 
The circumftances of every miracle, ^he imprefllons made on 
thofe who were the objefts, or the witnelTes of it, the viru- 
lence of their enemies, the unwearied goodneis of our Lord, 
his patience and humility, the tortures he endured, his ex- 
piring agonies, the aweful darknefs which overfpread the 
whole world at his diffolution, and innumerable grand and 
affeding particulars, might have all aiforded occaficns for the 
fhoft refined, moft auguft, and moft pathetic defcriptions. But 
the Evangelifls flood before the great Tribunal of Mankind to 
give Evidence of fadts which concerned the happinefs of the 
whole world. Here was no place for the refined and neat 
language of a philolbpher ; or the free excurfions, the artful ex- 
aggerations, the enflamed elocution of a political Orator. 
Thefe would be dlfguftful and fufpiclous. Far from fuch inju- 
dicious and hlflioneft afFedatlon, they give their Evidence with 
the moft ingenuous plainnefs, with the utmoft clearneis and 
precifion, qualities, which Critics account the perfeftion of 
fpeech on fuch an occafion, and which the found reafoner 
mufl regard as ftrong internal proof of truth and fincerlty. 
To thcie we may add, {what judicious readers have frequently 
noted with wonder and fatisfaiflion) the opennefs and impar- 
tiality, w'v.h which thefe facred hlftorians have recorded the 
errors and infirmities of themfelvesj or their companions ; the 
abafemcnt and liLiiniUty with which they fpeak of their own 
wonderful powers; the meeknefs they exprcfs in relating the 

tranfa^ions 
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ttanfa^Uons of diofc who pcrfecuted, condemned, or betrayed 
<har mafter, without rancour, bitternefs or exaggeration.* 
The candid enquirer who looks for the proper fruits of divine 
lofpirations in the Evangelical flyle, may find them in fuch 
inftances as thcie ; for thefe are the Fruits of the Spirit. 

Or if the imagination muft be imprefled with fomeihing 
aweful, majeftic, and affeding, not only in the fubjeift, but 
the manner of narration, we need but recur to any one ac- 
.count of any one miracle of our Saviour. We are told that he 
rebuked the winds, and they were ftill ; that he laid his hands 
on the fick, and they were reftored ; that he commanded the 
Paralytic to lake up his bed, and he obeyed ; that he pro- 
nounced the word, -|- be opened, and tlie blind was reftored to 
qtier ; s'ilj n'avoient ofc la remar- 
quer eaX'tnemes, ils n'auroint pas 
manque de fe procurer tics amis, qui 
cuflent fait ces lemarques a leur avan- 
lage. Mais comme ils out agi dc la 
forte fans affeiSadon, &par utl mouve- 
mcnt lout dcfuitercde, ils ne I'ont fait 
remarquer par perfoone : jc ne fai 
mgme, cela a etc remarque julques 
id : ct c'eft ce qui tcmoigne la naivete- 
wee laquelle la choft a etc faite. 

[Penfees. C. 16. 



• The obfervation of MonCieur 
Pascal is lively and judicious.— 
Lc Style de I'Evangile eft admirable en 
une iniinite de manieies, et etitre au- 
tres en ce qu'il n'y a aucune inveflivc 
de la part des Hiftoriens centre Judas 
ou Pilate, ni conirc aucun des cnnr- 
mis ou des bouireaux de J e s u s 

Chris t. Si cetie modeftic des 

hiftoriens evang^liques avoit etc afFec- 
tee, aufli-bien que tant d'autres traits 
d'u fi beau cara^ere, et qu'il nc I'euf- 
fcnl affeflee que pour la fairc remar- 

+ There is fomething aweful in the 
particuUr relation of the very Syriac 
words, which Christ pronounced on 
(bme of thofc occafions. Without 
learching for die propriety of it, in the 
particular cuAoms of his nation, it 
Jeems locommand all the attention of the 
Reader, and to prepare him for fome- 
thing wonderful and extraordinary. If 
indeed we fuppofe that the abfuid no- 



tion of the magical power of founds 

had prevailed fo early as the time of 
(he Apoftles, and that even then it had 
been fuggcfted, that our Lord had per- 
formed his miracles, by means of one 
or more magical words j in that cafe, 
the particularity here mentioned, muft 
appear highly proper, and dlfcovcrs a. 
moft amiable condeftcnfion to the igno- 
rance and fuperllition. of gainfayers. 
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iight, that he faJd, Maiden arife^ and the dead arofe to life.-^ 
If we are to be transported with exalted doftrines and fenti- 
ments of excellence and dignity, we need but turn to his pre- 
cepts J if we are delighted with eafe and familiarity, lively 
images and appofite allufions, we find them in his parables 
and illuflrations ; if we admire addrefs and delicacy, pathos 
and energy, we are amply gratified by the fpeeches of Saint 
Paul, his difcourfeon the Refurreilion, and indeed bynum- 
berlefs paflages in the Epiftolary part of the New Teftament. 
I might here proceed to confider this part more particularly, 
to account for the obfcurity fometimes objedted to it, to point 
-out the inftances of energy, 2eal, benevolence, noblenefs of 
ienliment, tendernefs, feverity, dignity, condefcenfion, and 
all the other parts of great and exalted eloquence, with which 
it abounds. But all thefc points have been frequently and 
fully treated by writers of great authority. 

I fhall therefore content myfelf with obferving, that as the 
Scriptures afford an inconteftible proof that there is a fpecies of 
Eloquence independent on caprice or failiion, not barely no- 
minal, not directed to the purpofe of deceit; that there is a 
real diftindtion between this natural and genuine Eloquence, the 
effedl of exalted and enlightened thoughts, noble paiTions, and 
generous principles ; and the rhetorical ornaments of ftyle, the 
refult of artifice and imitation : — So the Apoftle Paul is an 11- 
luflrious inftance to prove the fuperior force and efficacy of the 
former fpecies. He difclaimed the enticing words of man's 
Wifdom, the refinements of pretended Philolbphcrs, and the 
arts of the Orator: nor was the rudenefs of his fpeech, nor the 
weaknefs of his bodily prefence fitted for the Academy, the 
Forum, or the Court. And yet the Ia'strians would have 
facrificed to him, as to tlie God of Eloquence : And his fpeech 

had 
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had the power to throw the Roman Governor into an agony 
of terror. 

Cicero is fald to have wrought a Hke cffcft on Casar; 
and by artfully mentioning the Battle of Pharfalia, and the 
danger he there encountered, to have made him turn pale and 
tremble. But in this I can difcover nothing extraordinary, 
no more than I can perceive any thing derogatory to the good 
fcnfe of C^SAH, in fuppofing that his emotion was real and 
unafFefted. The Battle of Pharfalia was an objeft which he 
could not recoUedl with indifference, were he actuated with 
any degree of fenfibility or paflion. The bare remembrance 
of hisenterprize, his danger, or his fucccfs, was fufiicient to 
raife the moft violent agitations in a mind like his. When 
any of thofe interefting objedts had been fuddenly prefented to 
his imagination, no wonder if the imprelGon wis too quick 
and violent to be dilfembled. The combuftible lay ready 
prepared ; and a fmall fpark of eloquence was fufficient to raife 
the flame. 

But the Apoftle had every difficulty to contend with, eve- 
ry circnmftance that might prevent the effed of his dif- 
cowfe. He rtood before a Tribunal, where he was acculed 
of hainous oifences, furrounded by his pcrfecutors; he flood 
before a judge rendered obdurate and infenfible by his corrup- 
tiorts. He was cnrel and libidinous, and, as Tacitus informs 
us, " jas rcgium servili ingenio exercuit.*'* And the 
power witii which he vras inverted, joined with this fervility 
and brutality of temper, was a circumftance, wliich, of all 
others, mart have rendered him moft averfe from the facred 
truths urged by the Apoftle, and made his noble freedom ap- 
pear in the higheft degree infolent and provoking. Or if the 
Iiopes of a bribe foftened the rcfcntment of Felix, the aflbciate 
P of 
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of his crime attended him j and her prcience, and pofllibly 
that of the minifters of his pleafurcsand corruptions, we may 
reafonably conclude, muft have infpired him with a vitious 
fhame ; lb as to make bioijilieO: an indifference and uncon- 
cern at what he heard : and thefe his attendants no doubt 
were not backward in cafting ridicule and contempt on the 
deipifed prifoner. Yet, thro' all thefe obftaclcs, the Eloquence 
of the Spirit pierced the heart of this fordid, ilupid, fenfuaJ, 
proud, and cruel Governor. 

The fpeech of the Apoftle might not have been Co pure, fo 
polifhed, fo elegant, as the Rhetoric ofTERTULLUs, but it 
had powers and excellencies, compared with which, purity, 
politenefs, and elegance are lefs than Nothing. It difplayed 
^ that charaifler which God hath plainly impreffed upon the 
Word, whether preached or written by his infpired teachers. 

• It is lively and mighty in operation, and 

sharper than any two-edged sword, and en- 
tereth thorough, even unto the dividing asun- 
der of the soul amd spirit, and of the joints, 
and the marrow, and is a di3cerner of the 
thoughts a,nd intents of the heart. heb.iv.21. 

He who cannot feel this wonderful power in the ApoftoHcal 
■writings, is fit for the piddling employment of culling Rhe- 
torical flowers, weighing words, and rounding periods. He 
may call this literature ; but while the pious Chriftian pities 
bis folly, the Critic of true taile and fenfibility mull deipifc 
hisvmean notions of perfect eloquence. >- - 



The END. 
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